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An Authentic Account of an Embaffy from the King of Great 
Britain to the Emperor of China; including curfory Obferva- 
tions made, and Information obtained, in travelling through 
that ancient Empire, and a {mall Part of Chine/e Tartary. 
Together with a Relation of the Voyage undertaken on the 
_Occafion by his Majefty’s Ship the Lion, and the Ship Hindo/= 
tan, in the Eaft India Company’s Service, to the Yellow Sea, 
and Gulf of Pekin; as well as of their Return to Europes 
with, Notices of the feveral Places where they topped in their 
Way out and home; being the Iflands of Madeira, Teneriffe, 
and St. Fago; the Port of Rio de Faneiro in South America ; 
the Iflands of St. Helena, Trifian D’ Acunha, and Am/fier- 
dam ; the Coaft of Fava, and Sumatra, the Nanka Ifles; 
Pulo Condore, and Cochin-China. Taken chiefly from. the 
Papers of bis Excellency the Earl of Macartney, Knight of 
the Bath, his Majefty’s Embaffador Extraordinary and Plent-’ 
potentiary to the Emperor of China; Sir Era/mus Gowers 
Commander of the Expedition, and of other Gentlemen in the 
Several Departments of: the Embaffy. By Sir George Staun- 
ton, Baronet, Honorary Doétor of Laws of the Univerfity of 
Oxford, Fellow of the Royal Societyof London, his Majefty’s 
Secretary of Embaffy to the Emperor of China, and Minifter 
Plenipotentiary in the Abfence of the EmbafJadér. In Two 
Volumes, 4to. with Engravings; befide a Folio Volume of 
Plates. 41. 486 Boards. Nicol, 1797. — 
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THE very remote antiquity of the Chinefe empire, the fin- 
gularity of many of its inftitutions, the numerous and 
valuable produtions of the country, and the remarkable man- 
ners of the people, concur to excite an eager defire of being 
acquainted with fuch a nation. ‘That defire, however, has 
hitherto been imperfectly gratified. The felfith and fufpicious 
character of the Chinefe long, operated againft the encourage- 
ment of foreign intercourfe; and, when the European vyifi- 
tants of India —_— to extend their views to the eftablifhment 
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of a regular commerce with fo flourifhing an empire, the pers 
miffion of trading was circumfcribed by various reftrictions. 
The Portuguefe, in the height of their naval power, were 
not even fuffered to enter the ‘river of Canton, and were li- 
mited in many other refpeéts ; but they were at length fo far 


indulged, that lands were affigned to them for a fettlement in 
the ifle of Macao. Inthe reign of Charles I. an attempt was 
made by fome Englifh merchants (to whom, notwith{tanding 
the chartered privileges of the Eaft India company, that mo- 
natch had granted a licence for Afiatic trade), to eftablifh an 
intercourfe with the Chinefe. The fhips of thefe merchants 
having reached Macao, the intimations of the Portuguefe, 
refpedting the prohibitory precautions of the Chinefe tie 
ment, did not deter the Englifh from failing towards Canton. 
Refenting this bold intrufion, the occupants of a fmall fort 
fired at the ftrangers : but their cannonade was foon checked 
by the broadfides of the fleet; and a party of feamen, ven- 
turing to land, diflodged the enemy from the fort, and plant- 
ed the Englifh enfigns on the walls. The Chinefe now gave 
way to the importunate demands of the intruders; and the 
privilege of trade was allowed to them, with the provifo that 
it fhould be confined to one port. For a long courfe of years, 
however, the Englifh were viewed with an unfavourable eye; 
and the members of their factory at Canton were expofed to 
a feries of infults and grievances. 

With a view of procuring a greater freedom of trade, and 
eftablifhing a cordial amity with the emperor and the fubjets 
of China, it was refolved by the Britifh court, that a perfor 
of rank and reputation fhould be fent as ambaffador extraor- 
dinary to the court of Pekin. Lord Macartney was feleéted 
for this important purpofe; and fir Erafmus Gower was ap- 
pointed to the naval conduét of the expedition. Experienced 
aftronomers, mathematicians, naturalifts, and artifts, were 
eafily found : but it was fo difficult to procure interpreters of 
the Chinefe language, that fir George Staunton was obliged 
to undertake a tour to Franee and italy; to engage perfons 
who were qualified for the tafk. At Naples, he made appli- 
cation to the curators of a college appropriated to the diffufion 
of the Chriftian faith in China; and, though they at firft ob- 
jected to the engagement of any of their e/éves in fecular 
fchemes, they relaxed imto compliance, and permitted two 
Chinefe to attend the Britifh ambaffador in his voyage to their 
country. 

- In the autumn of the year 1792, the two thips which had 
been equipped for the conveyance of lord Macartney and his 
fetinue, failed from Portfmouth. They foon arrived near 


the coaft of Madeira; and a difembarkation took goose at 


unchal, — 
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Funchal, where the Portuguefe governor received his vifitants’ 


with the moft polite hofpitality. We learn with pleafure, 
that the abfurdities of fuperftition are declining in this ifland, 
and that the rigours of the inquifition have been confiderably 
reftrained. 

Teneriffe, lately diftinguifhed by a difaftrous attempt of the 
Englifh, was the next ifland at which our travellers ftopped. 
They found Santa Cruz a lefs flourifhing town in point of 
trade or bufinefs than Funchal; but they confidered it as a 
more agreeable place of refidence. Some gentlemen of the 
party, though the ‘feafon was unfavourable, afcended the 
mountains leading to the Peak, till a fucceflion of difficulties 
induced them to defift.. 

A medical attendant of the embaflador (Dr. Gillan) was of 
epinion, that both Madeira and ‘Teneriffe were of volcanic 
origin ;. but the appearances in the latter ifland are more deci- 
five in fupport of that idea, than in the former. _ 

The ifle of St. Jago was found in a calamitous ftate, in 
confequence of a long, drought. The other iflands of Cape 
Verd were in a fimilar predicament. Many of the inhabi- 
tants had perifhed by famine, and many had emigrated. 

At Rio de Janeiro, fupplies' were procured in fuch abun- 
dance, as to preclude theneceflity of ftopping at the Cape of 


Good Hope. From the coaft of Brafil, the hips failed in a. 


fouth-eafterly dire€tion, till they approached Triftan d’A- 
cunha. ‘This and the neighbouring iflands are feparated by a 
{pace of about 1500 miles from any land to the weftward or 
northward of them. 

The ifle of Amfterdam at length appeared; ‘ the produ& 
(fays Dr. Gillan) of fubterraneous fire.’ | 


«On the weft and fouth-weft fides’ [of this ifland] ‘ there are four 
{mall cones,’ (adds the phyfician) ‘ regularly formed, with craters 
in their centres, in which the lava and other volcanic fubftances, 
have every appearance of recent formation. ‘The heat continues 
{till fo: great, and fuch a quantity of elaftic vapours iffues through 
numberlefs crevices, that there can be no doubt of their having 
been, very lately, in a ftate of eruption. In a thermometer, 
placed upon the furface, the quickfilver rofe conftantly to one 
hundred and eighty degrees, and when funk a little into the afhes, 
it advanced to two hundred and twelve degrees. It certainly would 
have rifen ftill higher, but the fcale being graduated only to the 
point of boiling water, and the length of the tube proportioned to 
that extent, the thermometer was immediately withdrawn,, left the 
increafing expanfion of the quickfilver fhould burft the glafs. The 
ground was felt tremulous under the feet; a ftone thrown violently 


upon it returned a hollow found; and the heat was fo intenfe, for 
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a confiderable'diftance around, that the foot‘could.not be kept: for 
a quarter of a minute in the Canis pofition, without being fcorched.. 

But the great crater on the eaftern fide, now full of water, is by. far 
the largeft here, or, perhaps, elfewhere, and is of an aftonifhing. 
fize, confiderably exceeding in diameter thofe of Etna or Vefu- 
vius. The quantity of ‘matter to be thrown up, which required fo 
wide an orifice for its paflage, and the force with which fuch mate 
ter was impelled, in order to overcome the refiftance of the fuper- 
incumbent earth and. fea, muft have ~been, indeed, sti sed 


Vol. i. P. 214. 


The report of the intended embaffy had excited a great 
alarm among the Dutch at ‘Batavia; but lord Macartney foon 
allayed the rifing jealoufy, by announcing the intention of the’ 
Britifh court to allow the fubjeéts of the States-General a par- 
ticipation of thofe favours which, it was hoped, the Chinefe 
government would grant on the application ‘of the former. 
This intimation fecured to the Englith an hofpitable receptiow 
at Batavia. 

‘Of the Dutch and Chinefe inhabitants of this cee 
fir George Staunton thus fpeaks — 


¢ Great numbers of Chinefe come conitantly to Batavia, with 
exactly the fame views that attraét the natives of Holland to it, the 
defire of accumulating wealth ina foreign land. Both generally 
belonged to the humbler claffes of life, and. were bred in fimilar 
habits of induftry in their own country; but the different circum- 
ftances that attend them after their arrival in Batavia put an end to 
any further refemblance between them. The Chinefe have, there, 
no way of getting forward but by -the continuance of their former 
exertions in a place where they are more liberally rewarded ; and 
by a ftriét-economy in the prefervation of their gains. They have 
no chance of advancing by favour; nor are public offices oper to 
their ambition; but they apply to every: induftrious occupation; 
and obtain whatever either care or labour can accomplith. . They 
become, in town, retailers, clerks, and agents ; in the country they 
are farmers, and are the principal cultivators of the fugarecane. 
They do, at length, acquire fortunes, which they value by the time 
and labour required to earn them. ‘So gradual an acquifition makes 
no change in their difpoftion, or mode of life. Their induftry is 
not diminifhed, nor their health impaired, »The Dutch, on the 
contrary, who are fent out by the company, to adminifter their af- 
fairs in Afia, become foon fenfible that they have the power, 
wealth, and pofleflions of the country at their difpofal. They who 
furvive mount quickly into offices that are lucrative, and not, to 
them, laborious. Their influence, likewife, enables them to fpe- 


culate in trade with vaft advantage. The drudgery andvdetail of 
: butinef 
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“‘pufinefs are readily undertaken by the Chinefe; who, like the na. 
tive Banyans and Debafhes in Calcutta and Madras, are employed 
as fubordinate inftruments, while their principals find it difficult, 
under fuch new circumftances, to retain their former habits, or to 
refift a propenfity to indolence and voluptuoufnefs, tho often at- 
tended with the facrifice of health, if not of life. Convivial plea- 


fures, among others, are frequently carried to excefs. Vol. i. 


P. 256. 
The princes who divide the ifland of Java with the Dutch, 
are of Arabian defcent, and are reprefented as extremely ty- 


tannical in their government. ‘The Javanefe emperor rules by 
the terror of a large army; and the old Amazonian fable is 


partly verified at his court, if it be true, that he has ‘ a nu- 


merous female guard about his perfon.’ . 
The wonderful éffects attributed to the wpas, or poifon-tree 


of Java, are here difcredited. Concerning this tree, 


* of which the account by Foerfch attracted little notice, at leaft in ‘ 


England, till it was admitted in a note to Dr. Darwin’s celebrated 
poem of the Botanic Garden, enquiries were made ‘by Dr, Gillan, 
and others be longing to the embafly. Foerfch had Certainly been 
a furgeon for fome time in ha and had travelled into fome parts 
of the interior of the country ; but his relation of a tree fo veno- 
mous as to be deitrudctive, by its exhalations, at fome miles. di- 
pine is compared there to the fictions of. baron Munchaufen, or 
a bold attempt to impofe upon the credulity of perfons at a di- 
p thot yet as it was thought a difcredit to the country to be fuf- 
pected of producing a vegetable of fo venomous a quality, a 
Dutch differtation has been writren in refutation of the ftory, It 
appears from thence that information was requefted, on the part of 
the Dutch government of Batavia, from the Javanefe prince, in 
whofe territories this dreadful vegetable was afferted to be growing ; 
and that the prince, in his anfwer, denied any knowledge of fuch 


a produétion.’ Vol, i. Pp, 272. 


After the departure of the fhips from Batavia, the crews 
of both began to be very fickly. Such attention had been paid 
to the prefervation of health, that, in a voyage of fix months, 
not one perfon had died: but it was now neceflary to redou- 
ble every precaution, and try all the means of relief; and the 


lift of difordered individuals gradually decreafed. 


Pulo Condore afforded vatjous accommodations to the par- 


ty. The Englifh formerly had a fettiement on this ifland ; 
but, about the beginning of the prefent century — 


‘ fome Malay foldiers in their pay, in refentment for fome 


unjuftifiable treatment, murdered their fuperiors, with the exé 
ey K 3 ception 
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ception of a very few who efcaped off the ifland, where no Euros 

ans have fince refided. At the bottom of the bay was a village 
fituated clofe to a fine fandy beach, with a long range of cocoa-nut 
trees before it, and it was defended from the north-eaft fea by a reef 
of coral rocks, within which was good anchorage for {mall vefiels, 
and an eafy landing for boats. A party went on fhore with the 
precaution, however, of being armed, as large canoes were efpied 
within the reef, which might have been Malay pirates. Several of 
the inhabitants came to the beach, and with the appearance of 
much urbanity of manners, welcomed them on fhore ; and con- 
dudted them. to the houfe of their chief. It was a neat bamboo 
cabin, larger than the reft. The floor was elevated a few feet.above 
the ground, and ftrewed with mats, on which were affembled as 
mary men as the place could hold. It was apparently om the oc- 
cafion of fome feftival, or pleafurable meeting. There was in-one 
of the apartments, an altar decorated with images; and the parti- 
tions hung with figures of monftrous deities ; but the countenances 
and deportment of the people conveyed no idea of. religious awe, 
and no perfon was feen in the pofture of prayer or adoration. A 
few {pears ftood againft the wall with their points downwards, to- 
gether with fome matchlocks and a fwivel gun. The drefs of thofe 
people was compofed chiefly of blue cotton, worn loofely about 
them ; and their flat faces and little eyes, denoted a Chinefe ori< 
gin or relation.’ Vol. i. r. 310. 


Cochin-china was agitated by civil commotions when the 
Englith arrived on the coaft; and their aid was folicited by 
one party againft the other; but they had no wifh to interfere 
in the conteft. Amidft a variety of remarks refpe@ing this 
country and its inhabitants, fir George ftates, that; though 
they were not fcientifically acquainted with the art of reducing 
metallic ore into metal, — 


‘ they had attained the practice of making very good iron, as 
well as of manufacturing it afterwards, into .match-locks, fpears, 
and other weapons. Their earthen ware was very neat. Their 
dexterity appeared in every operation they undertook. It was ap- 
plied, indeed, fometimes to improper purpofes. Many of them 
made little ceremony of appropriating, privately, to themfelves, 
whatever.fuited them in the poffeffion of another; nor were. they 
much difcancerted by detection. 

¢ They were liberal in their turn; and in initances, too, where 
few others ave difpofed to generofity. Wives and daughters .were 
faid to be transferred on eafy terms, and with little fcruple. All 
affairs of gallantry feemed, indeed, to be treated by them very 
lightly.  Thefe obfervations muft, however, be confidered as ap- 
plicable, principally, to the more numerous, but lower clafles of 

the 
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the people; and among them, to thofe who were fo fituated as to 
have moft intercourfe with ftrangers; while the upper orders wem 
more comprehenfive in ‘their injuftice, and more exclufive in their 
enjoyments; exercifing their power over the weaker fex, in con- 
fining their many wives, and over the people in a variety of op- 
preflions, which neither the inferior was emboldened to refift, by 
depending upon his right; nor the fuperior deterred from continu- 
ing, by a confcioufnefs of doing wrong ; as if no principle of reli- 
gion, or maxim of morality, had been inculcated among them in 
fupport of juftice, or for putting any limit to authority. Subordi- 
nation was ftrongly marked by proftrations and other exterior acs 
of abje& humiliation to thofe in power. 

‘ Tho a great inequality of conditions tends, in fome inftances, 
to the cultivation of fuch of the fine arts, as happen to be efteemed, 
becaufe it provides means for their encouragement, there did not 
appear among the Cochin-chinefe the leaft traces of painting or of 
{culpture ; but they had made fome proficiency in mufic. The 
embaffador was induced to accept of an entertainment, given. on 
fhore on the fourth of june, being his Britannic majefty’s birth- 
day. On this occafion a grand dinner was provided. After which - 
a play was performed, in a ftyle-fuperior to any that had been hi- 
therto exhibited. The piece appeared to be a kind of hiftorical 
opera, in which were the recitative, the air, and the. chorus, as re- 
gular as upon the Italian ftage. Some of the female performers, 
were by no means defpicable fingers. They all obferved time ac- 
curately, not only with their voices, but every joint of their hands 
and feet was obedient to the regular movement of the inftruments. 
Both their ftring and wind inftruments were very rude, but formed 
on the fame principles, and with a view to produce the fame effect, 
as thofe of Europe. Such, however, is the force of habit and na- 
tional attachment, that the performance of the muficians, in the 
fervice of the embaffador, which was very grateful to the European 
ear, was not much relifhed by the Cochin-chinefe. 

‘ The bujlding, in which the embaflador was received, appeared 
to have been ereéted on the occafion... The infide was hung with 
printed cotton of Britifh manufaéture ; and the foldiers, attending 
upon the governor of the diftri€t, who gave the entertainment, had 
outfide vefts of dark red cloth, which likewife, probably, came 
from England. - The Portugueze of Macao, who chiefly carry. en 
whatever trade is ftill fubfifting in the ports of Cochin- china, buy 
up the refufe goods of the Canton market, which they difpofe of 
here to great advantage, tho they fometimes are made to fuffer 
many impofitions from the governing people of the country. 

‘ The Cochin-chinefe foldiery weré generally armed, befides fa- 
bres, with pikes of-vaft length, ernamented with taffels of hair dyed 


ted, which colour no fubje€&t, except in the fervice, or by the or- 
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der, of the fovereign, was allowed to ufe in drefs or equipage, 
The embaffador’s guard which attended his excellency on fhore, 
befide firing a falute in honour of the day, went through feveral 
military evolutions, to the admiration, not only of the furrounding 
multitude, but of the native troops. “ees 

¢ Notwithftanding the decreafe of population throughout the 
country, in the courfe of a long civil war, the number of men in 
arms was faid to be ftill confiderable. At Hué-foo, the capital of 
the kingdom, about forty miles to the northward of Turon, thirty 
thouland men were reported to be kept in garrifon, and regularly 
exercifed with mufkets and match-locks every day. Their generals 
relied much alfo upon the ufe of elephants trained for war. With 
this view figures of foldiers are placed in ranks before the war-ele- 
phants, who are taught to attack them with great fury, feizing 
them with their trunks, tofiing fome of them in the air, and 
trampling others under their feet. The elephant, however, like 
moft other animals who fubfift entirely on vegetable food, is natu- 
ralfy gentle, except where pains are taken to train them to aéts of 
violence, or when provoked by ereat perfonal injury. The keeper 
of this huge animal is generally a boy, who rides upon his neck 
and governs him with eafe; and the nice touch and ‘contraétile 
power of the lips of his flexile probofcis, render it, in fome in- 
ftances, equal to the human fingers in adroitnefs. 

‘ Cochin-china is among the few places where elephants ferve 
for food. ‘They were confidered as a perfeét dainty there. When 
the king, or any of his viceroys in the provinces, has one of thefe 
animals flauglitered for his table, pieces of it are diftributed about 
to pertons of rank, as gratifying marks of favour. Buffalo is pre- 
ferred to other beef, Milk is not ufed as food ; nor is milking any 
animal cuftomary in the country. Yet the people have been driven 
to dreadful fhifis for any kind of fuftenance, during the famine 
which the deftroying armies of contending tyrants had frequently 
occafioned ; and human flefh is faid to have been, fometimes, fold 
in the open markets of the capital.’ Vol. i. pv. 343. 


We are difpofed to queftion the truth of the laft affertion. 
If the famine reduced the natives to an extremity which ren- 
dered them even cannibals, it is more probable that privacy 
attended whatever related to fuch acts, than that an open 
trafhe was made of human flefh. 

{In the tenth month of the voyage, the travellers were glad- 
dened with the fight of the Chu-fan iflands, near the eaftern 
coaft of China. Some of them, having landed, repaired 
with eager curiofity to the city of ‘Ting-hai. , 


¢ Along the walls’ [of this city] ‘at the diftance of every hundred 
yards, were {quare ffone towers. In the parapets were alfo embra- 
bs fares, 
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fures, and holes in the merlons for archery; but there were xp 
cannon, except a few old wrought-iron pieces near the gate. The 
gate was double; within which was a guard-houfe, where mili- 
tary men were ftationed ; and the bows and arrows, pikes, and 
match-locks, citedly arranged, were, no doubt, ‘intended for their 
ule. 
_ ¢ Of the towns of Europe, Ting-hai bore the refemblance moft 
of Venice, but on a {mailer fcale, It was, in fome degree, fur- 
rounded, as well as-interfeéted, by canals. The bridges thrown 
‘over them were fteep, and afcended by fteps, like the Rialto. The 
ftreets, which were no more than alleys or narrow paflages, were 
paved with fquare flat ftones; but the houfes, unlike the Venetian 
buildings, were low, and maftly of one ftory. The attention, as 
to ornament, in thefe buildings was confined chiefly to the roofs, 
which, befides having the tiles that cover the rafters luted and 
plaftered over, to prevent accidents from their falling in ftormy 
weather, were contrived in fuch a form as to imitate the inward 
bend of the ridges and fides of canvas tents, or of the coverings 
of fkins of animals or other flexible materials, effected by their 
weight; a form preferred, perhaps, after the introduétion of more 
folid materials, in allufion to the modes of fhelter to which the hu- 
man race had, probably, recourfe before the erection of regular 
dwelling houfes. On the ridges of the roofs were uncouth figures 
of animals, and other decorations in clay, ftone, or iron. The 
town was full of fhops, containing, chiefly, articles of clothing, 
food, and furniture, difplayed to full advantage. Even coffins 
were painted in a variety of lively and contrafting colours, The 
finaller quadrupeds, including dogs, intended for food, were, as 
well as poultry, expofed alive for fale, as were fifh in tubs of water, 
and eels in fand. ‘The number of places where tin-leaf, and fticks 
of odoriferous wood were fold, for burning in their temples, mndi- 
cated no flight degree of fuperftitious difpofition in the people. 
Loofe garments and trowfers were worn by both fexes; but the men 
had hats of ftraw or cane which covered the head, their hair, ex- 
cept one long lock, being cut fhort or fhaved; while the women 
had theirs entire, and plaited and coiled, becomingly, into a knot 
upon the crown of the head, as is fometimes feea on the female 


ftatues of antiquity.’ Vol. i. Pp. 419. 


Having entered the Yellow Sea, the thips proceeded to- 
wards the coaft of that province in which the Chinefe metro- 
polis is fituated ; and here we fhall leave, for the prefent, the 


adventurous party. 


( To be continued.) 
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A Differtation concerning the War of Troy, and the Expedition 
of the Grecians, as defcribed by Homer; fhewing that no fuch 
Expedition was ever undertaken, and that no fuch City of 
Phrygia exified. By Facoh Bryant. 4t0. 73. 6d./Cadell and 
Davies. 1796. 


HE purpofe of the author in this treatife has been thought 
both bold and alarming, as the direét {cope of it is to fet 
afide the hiftory of Troy in Phrygia, and to fhow that no fuch 
war was there carried on, and that no fuch city exifted. This 
he endeavours to effe& by pointing ont the numberlefs impro- 
babilities with which the account is aitended, as well as the 
palpable contradi€tions which continually occur. It is a -work 
which Mr. Bryant fays he had for a long time confidered, and 
which was fome years ago completed. Among the evidences 
adduced in fupport of his opinion, is the judgment of that 
_celebrated philofopher Anaxagoras, and of his friend the hifto- 
rian Metrodorus Lampfacenus, who both contended, that the 
poem was an allegory, and the armament of the Grecians a 
fable. Heftizea Alexandrina, a learned female of Troas, wrote 
concerning the war, but could never determine the exiftence 
of the city; nor was it known to any of the early natives of 
the region. ‘Thefe three perfons lived in the country where 
the city was fuppofed to have ftood; and the author efteemed 
their evidence of great weight. | | | 
To this it is anfwered, that the truth of the hiftory does 
not depend upon the obfcurity of the place in after-times, or 
the uncertainty of its fituation. . What remains are there of 
Nineveh, or Babylon 2 and, in our own country, how few 
traces of Silchefter, and Verulam? ae 
This may be in fome meafure true: but it does not come 
up to the author’s feries of argument. He does not fay only, 
that there are no ruins of Troy; but that the more early 
natives of the region had no hiftory of it, nor even tradition. 
They not only had no account where it did ftand, but found 
it impoffible, upon examination, to afcertain where it could 
have ftood. In refpe& to Nineveh and Babylon, the natives 
had traditions and hiftories. The feries of the kings of Affyria 
and Chaldza are tranfmitted to us, with ample accounts of their 
reigns. ‘The very eclipfes of the latter have been ftated and 
allowed, and their origin and ruin mentioned by writers, both 
facred and profane. Likewife, in refpect to Verulam and ‘Sil- 
chefter, we have hiftories and traditions: the places retain their 
names, and their identity was never difputed. No analogy, 
therefore, fubfifts between the hiftories of thofe cities, and that 
-of Troy, concerning which there was no popular tradition, 
or hiftory, where we might expect it; nor were there any 
traces 
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traces to be found. Such is the author’s principal defence ; and, 
whether it is valid, the reader will judge. ; 

But, allowing what is here urged by him, {till it is efteem- 
ed a very imprudent and dangerous procefs which he has 
carried on; as it ferves to ruin credibility, and endanger all 
religious faith. For to what can we truft, if an object of be- 
lief, of fo long ftanding, and fo univerfally admitted, is at laft 
found to be a mere apologue and illufion? Religion itfelf is af- 
fected, and the truth of the gofpel muft be brought into doubt, 
if fuch idle inquiries and determinations are allowed. For if 
an article, which from our childhood we have thought moft 
certain, be proved to be groundlefs, upon what can we after- 
wards depend? It has been thought that there is fome reafon 
for thefe apprehenfions ; for the friends of the author reply,. 
that the hiftory of Troy was not univerfally believed. It has 
been feen that there were of old, in the very region, perfons 
who did not allow it. It is likewife faid, that there is more 
danger in fuppofing that religion can be fo eafily affected, than 
in, any confequences from the tendency of the treatife, con- 
cerning which all fears are imaginary. On the other fide, there 
may be caufe of great alarm to many well-minded believers, 
when they fee Chriftianity placed on fo precarious a bafis. 
They may be led to give up a religion which depends upon the 
exiftence or noh-exiftence of a city, a town, or a rotten bo- 
rough. But we truft it is better founded. 

And whereas Mr. Bryant has been accufed of injuring Chri 
tianity by combating a fuppofed truth of fo long ftanding, it 
has been afked whether thofe who oppofe him do not co-ope- 
rate to the fame end? They fay confeffedly, that they do not 
believe the whole ; and moft of them give up the grand con- 
federacy of the Grecian ftates at that early period, and the 
remote alliances with Epirus, Rhodes, and Thrace. They do, 
not credit the ten years’ preparation for the war, nor the ten 
years’ duration of if, nor the thoufand fhips, and hundred 
thoufand men. They hefitate about the ftory at Aulis; and 
feem to doubt whether Iphigenia were turned into a hind, 
and Hecuba afterwards into a fhe-dog: and they make other 
great conceflions. But, in doing this, they act the fame part as 
they fuppofe the author to have done, and facrifice many things 
which have had the fanétion of ages. Hence, if the credibility 
of religion be impaired by thefe diminutions and drawbacks, 
they promote the evil as much as the author. He denies the fiege 
of Troy; and they queftion every material circumftance with 
which it is faid to have been attended. hey reduce the whole 
to a buccaneering war, and a piratical tranfaction. But this is 
contrary to the whole tenor of hiftory ; and if our faith can be 
‘by fuch means hurt, they contribute to its ruin. 

7 But 
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But thofe who favour the author, exculpate him. from the 
crime of annihilating Troy, and from all its confequences.: 
He allows that fuch a war may have been carried, on, and that 
fuch a city exifted, but in another part of the world. It is 
well known that there was a Troy in Egypt, where Homer 
Jong refided, and where, by many, he was fuppofed to have been 
born. We are further told that he perufed the hiftory of the 
war from the archives of Thebes and of Memphis, by the 
means of Phantafia and Daphne, the guardians of thofe facred - 
writings. If, then, the hiftory of the war were from Egypt, we 
may prefume that the fcene of it was there alfo. ‘The author, 
therefore, does not deny the exiftence of the city, but only 
tranfpofes it; for which he has produced his authority. 

In refpeét, then, to Troy in Phrygia, the writer has endea- 
voured to maintain his argument by the evidence of the 
natives, and of others, who were acquainted with the hiftory 
and the country. He has further laboured to fhow the impro- 
bability of a ten years’ or rather a twenty years’ war to bring 
back Helen from Troy, when, by the accounts of Simoni- 
des, Herodotus, and other refpectable writers, fhe never was 
there. And, as to any danger accruing from this invettigation, 
there can furely be none. How can it concern any body whe- 
ther Paris went to Sparta, or whether Hector or Priam ex- 
ifted : 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba? 


The treatife has been publifhed above a year; and let any 
perfon, who has been under an alarm, examine himfelf, and 
acknowledge fairly, whether, during -thefe twelve tedious 
months, his zeal has been at all diminifhed, or his faith im- 
paired. We truft, that, whatever his portion might ori- 
gina have been, it is the fame at this prefent hour, notwith- 

anding the fate of Troy. If then the formidable queftion 
fhould again be alked — Zo what can we trufi, if we may not 
trujt to this hiffory ? the anfwer is ready—To any thing, and 
every thing, better /upported. 

We cannot conclude without mentioning, that we think it 
wery injurious to an author to be accufed of lowering the cre- 
dibility of the ftriptures, when the greater part of his life has 
been employed in fhowing their authenticity, and {upporting 
religion. Of this, within thefe few years, he has afforded fome 
remarkable inftances, which fhould not be pafled over unno- 
ticed. He has .finally declared that there can be no harm in 
{tripping the tree of f{cience of its fpurious. branches: and 
that the deteétion of error can never be an obffacle to truth;—@ 


pofition that demands our fulleft affent. 


A Letter 


- 
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A Letter t6 Facob Bryant, Efq. concerning his Differtation ox 
the War of Troy: by Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. late Fellow 
of Fefus-College, Cambridge. 4to.. 15.6. fewed. Keariley. 


1797: 


rT HIS. attack by Mr. Wakefield is diftinguithed for the fame 
fpirit, which i in the field of polemics, hath often rendered 
him famous. We cannot, however, greet him with an Jo, 
triumphe.! or deem him entitled to wear the Jacerna ; for, 
notwithftanding his vigour in advancing to the charge, and 
intrepidity difplayed in, the conflict, his adverfary remains on 
the field, with his head-quarters unforced. 
Mr, Wakefield thus commences the onfet — 


¢ Youfay, p. 9.:“ I adhere firmly to Varro’s affertion, that the 
Greeks Had no certain intelligence before the Olympiads. Now 
the war of Troy is placed fome centuries before that wra.”? Thefe 
ptemifés, fir, may be perfectly unexceptionable in themfelves, but 
will prove, I truft, altogether inefficient in weakening the credibi-~ 
lity of a fact fo univerfally tranfmitted and believed as the fiege and 
deitruétion of Troy.’ Pp. 4.° Ms 


“Hf Mr. Bryant had refted his argument fimply, or chiefly,’ 


this ground, he would have done but little to eftablith 
his pofition ; yet, had he thence drawn his conclufion, his 
reafoning would have been as logical as that of his oppo- 
rent — 


© Will you allow then, fuppofe, the prevalent tradition of a de- 
luge among heathen nations to be but a‘mean prefumption in favour 


of that event, becaufe of it’s long precedence to written recordsy, 


and the Olympiads of Greece? Or would the prefent condition of 
Jews and Chriftians, do you think, if all their literary monuments 
were abolifhed, be deemed an incompetent evidence, that their tra- 
ditionary doétrines iffued from an authentic fource ? or could it be 
reconcileable to reafon and experience upon any fuppofition but 
that of the ultimate-veracity of their pretenfions? It is unqueftion- 
ably moft evident, that hiftoric repofitories are not abfolutely effen- 
tial, and in fome cafes: fimilar to that of Troy and the revealed 
difpenfations, not even much fubfidiary, to-the claims of authenti- 
city, and the enforcement of rational belief.’ . 4. 


On this paffage it is proper to.obferve, that the fuppofition 
of one cafe in proof of another looks more like fophiflry than 
argument, even where the fubftitution might approach to 
a parallel; which, in the inftances adduced, is far from the 
fat. Mr. Bryant, inftead of allowing ‘ the prevalent tradi- 
tion of a deluge among heathen nations to be but a mean pre- 

fumption 
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fumption in favout of that event, becaufe of its long pteces 
dence to written records, and the Olympiads of. Greece,’ 
would, if we may judge from his analy/s, contend for the 
reverfe ; not only becaufe there is fcarcely a nation in which 
fuch a tradition has not uniformly prevailed, but becaufe the. 
‘book of Mofes contains evidence, both antecedent and pofte+ 
rior to the faé& itfelf, independent of all other records; whilft 
the ftruéture of the earth decidedly confirms it. 

The fecond cafe we confefs that we hardly underftand, as 
it involves an implication that the fame thing at once 7s, and 
ss not:—* The prefent condition of Jews and Chriftians, with 
their literary monuments abolifhed |? But, admitting; for the 
fake of the argument, that every literary monument refpeCting 
them were abolifhed, yet, to make the two cafes parallel, it 
will be neceffary to fhow that the traditionary doctrines con- 
cerning the Jews and Chriflians were equally various, ineon- 
fittent, and abfurd, with the circumftances which relate to the 
war againft Troy. —Thus much, then, for the prelude. 

_ Mr. Wakefield proceeds — 


¢ To fave myfelf the trouble and expence of fuperfluous ‘re- 
mark,’ :...‘I fhiall premife two general propofitions; by which alone, 
Iam perfuaded, every plaufible veftige of argumentation, every..de-- 
lufory appearance of probability, in fupport of your hypothefis, is: 
compleatly done away : and, till thefe previous maxims were -con- 
futed; I might hold myfelf excufed from a circumftantial examina- 
tion of your, diflertation in detail. The propofitions in view are 
thefe : | : 

* rt. No leading point in hiftory, of various connexion, abun- 
dgnt atteftation, and general belief from a remote antiquity contigu- 
ous to it’s achievement, can be difproved, or difcrédited, by the 
difagreements and inconfiftencies of writers, relative to concomitant 
circumftances of fubordinate confideration : and ‘much lefs by the 
vague and arbitrary conjectures of ingenious difputants in diftant 


‘ The whole fabric of genuine hiftory fo entirely refts, I appre- 
kend, on the folidity of this bafis, and every capital hiftoric faét, 
delivered down by different reporters, conftitutes fo clearand deci- 
five a demonftration of the theorem before us, that an illuftration 
of it by fpecitic inftances feems totally fuperfluous, and favouring 
of infult to the fagacity of any reader, not deftitute of hiftorical 
information. 

‘ 2. Such a faé, as I ftated above, cannot be invalidated by ar- 
guments derived from poétic fable; which takes a ftriking event 
merely as a groundwork, and has always been indulged in a fuper- 
induétion of adventitious embellifiments, either refulting from an 
exaggera~ 
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exaggeration and modification of received truths, or from an abfo- 
late invention of imaginary circumftances. 

‘ This propofition appears to me no lefs reafonable and incon- 
trovertible than the former ¢ and to thefe I thall take the liberty of 
referring, if occafion offer, in my future progrefs through the vari- 
ous fections of your Differtation : and, where I am, filent, I-fuppofe 
thefe propofitions alone a fatisfactory confutation.’ P...5. 


Now, however formidable thefe propofitions at firft fight 
thay appear, we muft acknowledge, that, to ouf'compre- 
henfion, there is nought in either precifely applicable to the 
queftion ; at the fame time that one interferes with’ the 
other. 

What, in the former, Mr. Wakefield terms a /eading point 
in bifiery, he afterwards ftyles a capital biftoric fad; but as 
there is no pertinence to the purpofe, unlels the war of Troy 
be admitted for fuch, to what does this theorem lead ? — To 
nothing, in the given inftance, but a begging of the queftion. 
For, whether the war of Troy were a fact, or a fable, is the 
very matter in difpute ; and if we fhould infer the one from 
the other, various connexion more favours the fable, than fac. 
It is readily granted that abundant atteftation and general belief 
jrom a remote antiquity contiguous to its achievement, cannot be 
difproved, or difcredited, by the difagreements of whiters relative 
to [ubordinate circumftances, and much lefs by any conjectures : — 
yet what evidence is there of this various connexion, abundant 
attefiation, and general belief, from a remote antiquity CONTE= 
GUOUS fo its ACHIEVEMENT ? If any fuch exift, the moft ef- 
fe€tual way to confute Mr. Bryant, would be to produce it. 

We entirely concur in the fecond prépofition, that ‘ fuch 
a fact cannot be invalidated by arguments derived from poetic 
fable.’ But, is mot here the fame thing affumed as before ? 
—unlefs Mr. Wakefield diftinguifh the fa& from. the fable, 
and authenticate the one, independent of the other. Othert- 
wife, in going back for the abundant atteftation CONTIGUOUS 
to its achievement, we ftop with Homer, as coeval with the 
event; and, if fo, the earlicft tranfmiflion of the prefumed 
fact hath no better origin than the fabling of the poet, Hence 
it will follow, that, if fuch a fa& as is contended for cannot 
be invalidated by arguments derived from poetic fable, fo nei- 
ther can it be eftablithed by arguments.thence taken. Mr. 


‘Wakefield, however, afterwards, inflead of coming to the 
point, gives.up, as we think, the very matter in difpute; 
unlefs, under the words ‘ fuch as thefe,” he meant to fubfti- 
tute more and other poftulates than thofe he hath premifed 5 
for they contain nothing which Mr. Bryant hath need to conteft, 


fince he admits that a war, and of Troy, might give rife ba 
the 
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the fable; but not waged, as defcribed, at the Troy of, Phry- 
gia: a pofition which thefe poftulates of Mr. Wakefield offer 
hought to eftablifh. Hence, then, the controverfy feems to 
be clofed; or is, at leafty fufpended, till Mr. Wakefield makes 
good his private opinion — 


¢ that Homer, in the names of his heroes, in his lift of war- 
riors, his geographical delineations, and, in fhort, the whole cco 
nomy of his work, refpecting perfons, places, policies, and manners, 
departed much lefs, than many have fuppofed, from the real ftate 
of things at that period, and intermingles with fome fable a large 
portion of authentic hiftory.’ Pr. 8. 


In the feveral topics that afterwards occur, Mr. Wakefield 
difplays much acutenefs of remark, and a ready application 
of that cauftic wit, which, upon all occafions, is fo peculiarly 
his own. Of this an extract may ferve for example —~ 


‘ Little ftrefs can be laid upon your argument in p. 22. from the 
nautical fkill of a nation at one time to the fame {killin that nation 
at another; efpecially, too, in the cafe of events accompanied bya 
very different proportion, perhaps, of zeal, intereft, or ambition. 
The Pheenicians, Carthaginians, Spaniards, Portuguefe, and almoft 
all other famous navigators, might be alledged as a pertinent illuf- 
tration of this point. Befides; your argument refts after all upon’ 
the mere opinion of two writers againft pofitive fa&t adduced by 
yourfelf; and is indeed utterly unworthy of ferious regard. When 
the Satyrs in Euripides complain,—one, that he is too far off for 
execution ; another, that he is feized with fudden lamenefs ; and a 
third, of fome afhes got into his eyes : do you fuppofe, that thefe 
polttoons were not as capable of co-operating with Ulyffes in his 
attempt upon the Cyclops as they had been a few minutes before, 
when they made fuch a thew of refolution, and fueh boaftful offers 
of affifiance? Yes, furely; there was no alteration in the ability 
of thefe avdpes crovnpe:, thefe apoftate fcoundrels of old time; but 
in the exifting circumitances only ! 


‘ Scis, Protew! feis ipfe; neque eft te fallere cuiquam : 
Sed tu define velle.’ P. Q. 


Mr. Wakefield will; we flatter ourfelves, receive in good 
part the foreguing obfervations. Our fole object is to place 
the queftion on its true ground :—ls the Trojan war a fat, or 
a fabie? —or, in other words, was there ever, in Phrygia, a 
Troy, againft which war was waged by the chicftains of 
Greece, under the general circumftances which tradition has 
tranfmitted ?— If this can be proved, Mr. Bryant ié con- 
futed ; but not, in our judgment, till then, 
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The, New Downed Resgifers on. General Ropoftery of Hi iflorys: 
Politics, and Literature, for the Year 1796. To whichss. 
prefixed, the Hiftory, of Knowledge, Learning, and Tete, 
in Great Britain, during the Commonwealth, cand the Ujures 

pation of & Cromwell. 8vo. gs. Boards, Robinfons. 1797 , 


a is dicate. to, fay, whether the punQuality with which, 

the conductors of this publication, fulfil their annual en- 
gagement with their, readers, or theability evinced;in the exe- 
cution of it, entitle them moft to. the, approbation and thanks: 
of the public. Their rivals (the editors of Dodfley’s Regifter); 
have as yet brought down their, volumes only to 1791, and, 
their account of French affairs concludes with 1790; while, in. 
the volume before us, thefe important events are detailed with, 
apparent accuracy,to the commencement of the prefent year. .; 

As the editors inform us that ‘no. alteration has takem 
place in the conduct,of the new.Annual Regifter,’ it is unne-) 
ceflary to enter into a minute examination of the prefent vo-, 


lume. Our opinion on the general, merits of the work is, 


well known; and the .Jeaft we can fay. is, that this volume is 
not inferior to any of the preceding... 
" The, hiftorical. part is preceded, as ufual,. bya view of the, 





t 


progrefs. of {cience, literature, and tafte im;Great Britain; and.. 


+ peried which is comprehended in this volume, |is,that.ofithe 

rt-lived. ere and the ufurpation, of ,;Cromwell.; 
In this we, find fome,very judicious remarks on the different 
religious; feéts which divided the opinion and fhared the appro- 
bation, .of; the; re at that crifisy and a.yery iuterefting, and, 
candid account of the rife and progreds of the quakers in par-, 
ticular. “Th he moft eminent.writers ofthat period are cha- 
raéterifed in general juftly, though it may be a queftion whe+ 
ther bithop Wilkins be, net.extolled. rather, above his merits, 
and whether our authors have, done.juftice to, the. poetry of 
Milton and of Cowley, The age of, Cromwell is very. pro 
perly vindicated from, the imputatiom of barbarifm and ino 
reed 3 and feveral. flagrant miftakes of Mr, Hume are cor- 
recte 

This: part is ‘followed by the hiftory ol. the year, in which 
we find a circumftantial account of the debates in parliament 
on Mr. Pitt’s and lord Grenville’ $ famous innovations on the 
conftitution: and here.it is eafy.to perceive that our aythers 
are under. no {mall obligation to the laborious compiler of the. 
¢ | Hiftory of the Two Aas.’ The other. topics of parliamen- 
tary, difcufhon, particularly the war and. the finances, occupy 
the principal parts of the remainder of the domettic hiftory. 
The affairs of France neceflarily fill a large portion of the re- 
majnder : yet the detail, heagh copious, is interefting ; and 


Crit. Rev. Vou. XXI, Of. 1797: L we 
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we cannot but allow the authors full credit for the affertion? 
that ‘it is’ not compiled from newfpapers, or any Sortayon 
fources of intelligence.’ 

«In the introdu€ory pages, our authors thus fpiritedly vindi- 
cate themfelves from the charge of partiality — 


¢ We have ever protefted againft the pernicious do€trine, that the 
‘faithful hiftoridn is bound in duty to fpeak in terms of lehity’ of 
political vices, or of ‘flagtint mifcondué&, General panegyric is 
not impartiality’; ; anid the writet who adopts, the maxim that where 
blame is incurred it is ‘nat-to be noticed, ‘is not merely ufelefs — he 
is vicious. If he wrongfully accufes, he i is then defervjng of cen- 
fare, If “His inferences are wnfupported’ by his documents, if ‘his 
allegations fhould prove to’be founded only on the uncertain bafis 
of conjeéture, he is Worthy of’ contempt. But if his information 
is ‘corroborated by authentic teftimony, if his predi€tions are con- 
firmed by fubfequent experience, he evinces then “that he has not 
ae inattentive'to his duty; and however his remark’ may ‘outrage 
ur prejudices, he is ftill deferving of fome Credit and, the leaft 
shat can be accorded is a ‘patient ‘hearing. 
© Tt is now nearly eighteen years fince we firft: ipageld in the fer- 
vice of the public. _When-we look back’upon our paft labours, 
we find them to comprife fome of the moft eventful periods of mo- 
dern hiftory; and with pride we can'refleét, that we have néVer: 
fanétioned with otir approbation any meafure that proved afterwards 
injurious to’our-country. We have feen the Britith ‘nation and the 
Britith: power deprefled and enfeebled by the calamitous American 
war; we have feen the energies and induftry of‘ the people: rife fu- 
perior to this temporary embarraffment. ’ We have fen’ thét’ again 
plunged into a conteft more fruitlefs, more inexcufable; more hope- 
lefs than the former. 'We have feen the expences of the rninous 
American conteft diminith almoft to a cypher in comparifon with 
the prodigality of modern times. We have feen new taxes levied in 
the courfe of une year, gteatly exceeding the whole charge created 
by the firft fix yeats of the American war; we have feen impofi- 
tions laid upon the people of this country, in a fingle day, nearly equal 
to the whole: charge of lord Chatham’s glorious war, which endured 
for feven years, and in which the Britifh arms were triumphant in 
évery quarter of the'globe; nay, we have feen the charges incurred 
by an expenditure of only four years exceed the total Gharge of the 
whole national debt antecedent to 1782. 

‘ We call ovr countrymen and our readers to witnefs, that, at the 
rifk of fome unpopularity, we were the firft to raife our voices 
againft the prefent war. We preved, from unqueftionable docu. 
ments, that it ‘might have been avoided with honour: and with fafety 
by the Britith miniftry. We deprecated its calamities, and we predi&- 
ed them with an accuracy, which, had our fentiments not been be- 

fore 
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fore the public long antecedent to the events, might have drawn 
upon them the fufpicion of. forgery, or delufion, We are now 
beyond the period of prophecy: we fhall ceafe to warn, and only 
continue to record. 

* Yet to that crifis, which was the fatal origin of all our: prefent 
calamities, it is neceflary once mofe to recur, fincé by that it is that 
pofterity muft form their verdiét on the condu& of the prefent 
rulers of this country. At that crifig the profperity of Britain was 
unexampled ; her commerce was extended over the whole face of the 
ocean; the trade of the univerfé' was in her grafp.| Her manufac- 
tures pervaded every country ; dnd if there was acomplaint, it was 
for a lack of hands to conduét theni with fufficient-difpateh. By 
following the fuggeftions ‘of that €xcellent patriot, and incomipatable 
financier, the late Dr. Pri¢e, the thinifter (thotigh, of three plans 
prefented, he adopted the’ worft) ‘had,’ according to his own calcu 
lations, liquidated nearly twenty: ‘tnilfions of the national debt. In 
this ftate of things, what fatal infanity, what inexplicable infatuation 
could engage a miniftry to involve the nation’ again in the-ruinous 
vortex of continental warfare? The ‘motives are yet unexplained ; 
and perhaps it is not for the credit of the authors of the meafute, 
that they thould be laid before the public. ; 

* Wasit, as fome with equal ignorance and effrontery pretended, 
to preferve us from domeftic contefts? It is the firft time, we be- 
lieve, that peace and profperity ‘were’ever’€onfidered as favourable 
to rebellion, and war, taxes, and mifery, as the fovereign antidotes 
for faction, The whole nation had rifen as one man’ on the alarm 
of innovation, and had folemnly affociated to protect the conftitu- 
tion, even with its abufes, ‘rather than fubje& a particle of it to ex- 
periment or change. Was it to anti¢jpate the hoftile defigns of the 
enemy ? Even prejudice muft confefs that it was the intereft of 
France, and particularly of the Girondifts, who were then predomi- 
nant, to preferve the friendfhip of Great Britain ; and whoever per- 
ufes with attention the correfpondence of M. Chauvelin with the 
Britith fecretary of ftate, muft perceive that the French republic 
threw itfelf at the feet, and at the mercy of the Britifh cabinet, but 
that the fupplicating envoy was fputned away, with a degree of ip- - 
folence and rafhnefs which involuntarily reminds us of the fantafti- 
cal glaffinan in the oriental fable, Was it to obtain an acceflion of 
colonial poffeffions ? We have hinted it before, and we now aflert 
it for a faé&t, that M. Chauvelin was authorifed, and M. Maret ex- 
prefsly difpatched, to offer to the Britifh cabinet their choice of the 
French poffeffions in the Eaft or Weft Indies, as the price of neu- 
trality ; and a certain fecretary of ftate replied, “ That we had al- 
ready colonies enough, and that we did not want to be burthened 


with any more.” Pp. 4. 


The following account of the ex-general Miranda, and his 
L2 concern 
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concern in. the famous infurreOion: of Viidemiaire, will 
doubrlef s be interefting at this crifis —- 


cs General Miranda was a native of the Caraccas, oad had begun 
his military ¢areet in: the. Spaniftt colonies, during the war bétween 
England aud America, , When,the, courts of England and; Spain 
were on the pointof, coming toa rupture relative to the truly abfurd 
affair of Nootka Sound, he prefented a plan of invafion of South 
America, for which, it.is faid,, he was rewarded with a confiderable 
fum, of money from.the.Englifh minifter, but was refufed furt 
employment. Being at Paris, at the .epoch, of the, fubverfion of 
the French monarchy, in Auguit 1792,. he ,»was recommended to 
the notice of the executive power, who offered. him a commiffion 
jn the armies of the.republic;; and he was foon raifed.te the, sank 
of general, under the command of Dumouriez. Upon: the defec- 
tion of that general, he was tried. as his.accoroplice,.and honourably 
acquitted. Being fufpected, however, to be.ia pattizan of the Gi- 
tonde, he|was confined in prifon; during, the ufurpation of Robef- 
pierre, and was fet at liberty fix months after the death of; that 3 
rant. 
‘ As he was a man of talents, and had been upon. the litt of pees 
fcription, he was noticed by that party who were, likely to.take the 
lead in the government. Although hisinfluence was not fufficient 
to raife, hiin ta,any elevated poft, his ambition would not. permit him 
to accept of any fubaltern employment. In his military..career,,he 
had been diftinguifhed only by his misfortunes ; ong as he, had no 
expectation of rivalling the glories of other generals, he turned. his 
views to ciyilemployment, With the expectation of raifing him 
felf under the new conftitution to the higheit offices of the ftate, he 
paid fedulous court to the chiefs of each. party ; and though he.was 
apparently attached to the friends of the Gironde, he cultivated with 
unremitting diligence the acquaintance of thofe who had diftinguifhed 
theimfelves.as principals in the Jacobinical ,profcription againft that 
party ; of Freron,. who initituted a feftival to. celebrate their execu- 
tion, amidft the maflacres of Toulon, and others, who, in addition 
to thefe late crimes, had diftinguifhed themfelves as leaders j jn the 
bloody fcenes of September. 
- © The projeét of the commiffion aterineed to frame the conftitu- 
tion, propofing that the executive power fhould be compofed of 
five members, difconcerted his views, which were expreffed in a 
painphlet he publifhed at that period, where he propofed the limi- 
tation of the number to two, of which he believed himfelf fecure. of 
being sil but the laws of the sth and 13th of Fructidor, which, 


were made the dupplement to the conftitution, propofing the ree, 
alent “of two-thirds of the convention to the new legiflature, 
proved the deftruétion of ali his hopes, 


‘ As the feQtions were now in ste oppofition to the convention 
, * $4 on 


, 
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bn.Accdunt df thefe laws, and prefented the only means of arriving 
at power, he.became a fedtionary; and, without joining in their 
remonitrances, or hazarding his appearance at any of their ailem- 
blies, aflociated. himfelf with thofe of the chiefs who-appeared moft 
earneft in their oppofition, and either planned himfelf, o-joitied as 
a principal in. the proje& of: fabduing by force that power;which 
they had defpaired of overthtowing by their arguments, .oAs the 
event of the conteft appeared to him more uncertain, than it did to 
the other chiefsy and as he was to be the perfon invited to.take the 
lead after the victory, he thought it moft prudent.to retire from: Pax 
ris during the. conteft.. Having withdrawn from the danger, he 
returned, only to witnefs the utter defeat of his party,.and, infead of 
a call to the fupreme command, found himfelf implicated in fome 
affairs foreign to the con{piracy, and was ordered) by :the conven- 
tion ‘to be arrefted. . He faved himfelf by flight from this decrees 
which was foon repealed ; but, a fhort time after, notwithftanding 
the proteftations of his.innocence:of any thare.in. the, infurrectiongs 
his declarations of having appeared at no fection, . figned no infyr- 
rectionary papers, ahd having been abfent from Paris during the 
combat, the dire&tory, who had probably gained fome evidence of 
the intrigue, though not fufficient to bring him to trial, “firft threw 
him into prifon, ahd: afterwards’ pafféd a decree, ordering him: to 
be conduéted by the police to the frontiers; and. banifhed: the re- 
public. .Miranda-had the dexterity to elude the vigilance of his 
keepers at the moment of the execution of this unconftitutional de- 
cree; fince, either as-an adventurer, which he was now vaguely 
accufed of being, or as a foreigner, the ufwal title of profcription 
under the reign of terror, his réfidence in France, and his having 
ferved in the armies of the republic, ,entitled him to the protection 
of the laws, of the violation of which no proof was fubftantiated 
againft-him. 

‘ The directory, having taken the precautions they thought ne- 
ceflary againftiany further attempts of the party, without having 
repealed the aét of banifhment, fuffered Miranda to remain undif« 


turbed at Paris.’ Pp. 214. 


The altonifhing exploits of Buonaparte are natrated with 
{pirit ard perfpicuity. There never was a nobler inftance of 
political juftice than in the defe€tion of the Polifh foldiers, in 


the following inftance — 


_© The pofition of «the French was extretnely critical; for while 
the garrifon. of Mantua was now at liberty to aét with the Aufirians 
onthe one,fide, Wurmfér ‘was:purluing Buonaparte on the other. 
ELhe-French general; in danger of being furrounded, fuddenly with- 
drew-his forces from ‘Verona and other parts on the Adige, and by 
a-forced. march threw’ himfelf,:'with the whole of his army, on the 


other fide of Mantua, and regained pofletlion of Brefcia. He then 
oid: te Bi brought 
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brought together his forces between the lake of Guarda and Man. 
tua, at Caftiglione, behind which village Wurmfer had drawn up 
his forces after pafling the Mincio. The French had fucceeded in 
fetaking their various pofts, and were now to decide the conteft. 

¢ The battle. was fought on the 5th of Auguft with great obftinacy 
and courage, and’ ended in the total defeat of the Auftrians, who 
were compelled to repafs the Adige, leaving the French once more 
in pofleflion of the country round Mantua; the fiege of which 
place, from thé lofs of their heavy artillery, they were compelled 
to turn into a’blockade. This victory is faid to have coft the Au-~ 
ftrians twenty thoufand men; the number of prifoners was very 
great; owing to.the prompt fubmiffion or rather defection of vari~ 
éus divifions, who were foldiers originally of the Polifh nation, 
and who feized the favourable moment of conteft, or defeat, to a- 
bandon a fervice which was hoftile both to their principles and their 
feelings; and who afterwards formed a legion, under Polifh officers, 
ahd were incorporated into the armies of the republic.’ Pp. 220. 


The obfervations on the prefent ftate of St. Domingo feem 
to come from no inferior authority, and certainly merit the 
attention of minifters. 


¢ That the Britith troops fhould be permitted to retain the few 
pofts they had in their poffeflion, and yet be utterly difabled from 
undertaking any offenfive operation, is a fingular fituation in mili- 
tary hiftory, and can only be accounted for from confidering the 
nature of the enemy with whom they have to contend, and his 
probable objeéts:and views. ‘To comprehend thefe, it will be ne- 
ceflary to recolleé the contefts which firft agitated the ifland, and 
the actors and parties in:thefe contefts, We have feen that the op- 
preflion and defpotic condué and principles of the white inhabi= 
tants firft roufed the people of colour to refiftance. That refift- 
ance, however, was barbarous, was terrible. No fituation can be 
conceived more dangerous than that of a nation which is divided 
into two diftinct cafts‘or clafles, with an infurmountable bar to union 
or amity between them; and the danger is proportionably increafed, 
when the deprefled party confiderably out-numbers its oppreffors. 
When that force which has held them in obedience, whether it re« 
fult from opinion, or from the advantage of difcipline, is removed, 
a thocking {cene will inevitably. enfue ; and the wrongs of ages will 
be avenged in ome defperate moment. Such was the confli& be- 
‘tween the people of colour and the: white colonifts of St. Domingo ; 
the latter were extirpated or expelled ; and the whole power of the 
Hland contfequently vefted in. the ;mulattoes, the negroes, and the 
lower clafiés of the French inhabitants, It is now near five years 
fince this changf has been, effe&ted. The fovereign authority, ae 
we have juft obferved, has fallen into the hands of fome of the 
penple of colour; the megroes who had been flaves, have been, for 
the 
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the greater part of that period, emancipated from thelr chains, and 
the majority of them trained to arms. If, then, we confider their 
numbers, the nature of the country, which is fertile in refources, 
and full of defiles, is it confiftent with any degree of probabilityto 
expeét that they will remain long fubjeét to the controul of any. 
European power? The foil fupplies them, with little exertion, with 
every neceflary; their luxuries they receive from America in ex 
change for their fuperfluous produce. . Thefe confiderations will 
probably enable us to account for their averfion to hoftile operations 
in this war. They are equally fufpicious of the Englith and of 
the French; and they will only affift either party as far as it may be 
neceflary to keep at bay the other. Great Britain and France 
may exhauft themfelves in vain and inefficient contefts in this fatal 
{pot: to whatever party victory may incline, the Brigands (as they 
are termed) will ultimately remain matters of the field. 

¢ Thus they have remained contented with poffeffing the whole 
of the interior, without wafting their force on the few pofts which 
the Englifh have occupied ‘on the coaft. They may indeed regard 
it as a circumftance favourable to their views, that there is a Britifh 
force upon the ifland, which ferves to occupy and amufe their more 
formidable ériemies,; the French government. On the other hand 
the French are too weak, without the afliftance of tlie Brigands, to 
diflodge the Englifh; and if they did, they would only have a 
more obftinate and defperate warfare to maintain, In a word, it is 
the decided opinion of the beft and moft competent judges, that all 
the powers of Europe combined could not now fruftrate the views 
of the people of colour there; and that a few years will prefent us 
with the new and perhaps: formidable phenomenon of a black re- 
public, conftituted in the nobleft ifland of the weftern ocean, in 
alliance with America, and only connected with that continent.’ 


P. 254. 
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Medical Extraéts: on the Nature.of Health, with Praéical 
Obfervations; and the Laws of the Nervous and Fibrous 
Syftems;. by a Friend to Improvements. 4 Vols. 8vo, 11. 85. 
Boards. Johnfon. 1796—7. 

ou are the importance and utility of {cience, that, difco- 


veries bemg made in * of its branches, improvement in 
othets ‘generally follows. The truth of this obfervation has 


in no inftance ‘been miore ftrikingly exemplified, than in the 
influence which the uew principles of chemiftry have had 
upon medicine. The doctrines advanced by. the late. Dr. 
Brown had, indeed, introduced. much greater fimplicity and 
philofophical yrecifion into the reafonings of phyficians; but 
they were far from cartying them ‘to that point of perfection 

tye L4 which 
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which a-moré. correct’ knowledge of chemiftry has: been able 


to.attaim.... 5 . | : 
The .defign of the author of ‘Medical Extraéts’ is obvi- 

oully that of ingrafting the improvements introduced by the 

pneumatics on the ftem of the Brunonian fyflem. 

But this, perhaps, may be better underftood from the con- 

cluding paflage of the Dedication — 


‘ If” (fays the writer) ‘ the execution of this work has at all 
correfponded with the intention of the author, perfons of both 
fexes, who have the power of fixing their minds for a few hours, 
and feel themfelves interefted in the important enquiry, will foon 
be initiated into the new difcoveries of chemiftry, and the new 
theory and practice of phyfic, thereby introduced. 

© The labours of many enlightened phyficians are here prefente 
ed in one body, and by notes, and fome alterations in the text, and 
a methodical arrangement, it is hoped, they are rendered intelligi- 
ble even to fuch as have not been accuftomed to. ftudies of this 
kind.’ Vol. i. P. iii. 


To have erected fyftems and formed opinions without hav- 

ing previoufly examined the bafis on which they ought to reft, 
appears, we.mutft confefs, a little extraordinary ; yet we are 
afraid, from the very flow progrefs of the art, that it has not 
unfrequently happened. ‘The relation in which the body 
ftands to the, various powers that are continually acting upon 
it, has been much too lightly examined by the projectors of 
medical doétrines. Till lately,.indeed, the effects of heat, 
light, clothing, food, and exercife, have been little invefti- 
gated ;, and ftill lefs the influence of different powers and ha- 
bits upon the mind or thinking faculty. A corre&t knowledge 
of all thefe, however, is obvioufly neceflary in the eftablith- 
ment of medical fyftems ; and they properly claim a confider- 
able portion of the author’s attention in thefe volumes. 
_ We mutt, however, leave them awhile, in order to examine 
the view which is given of the progrefs of chemiftry in its 
connection with medical fcience. ‘This commences at that 
period when the golden fchemes of the alchemifts were aban- 
doned, and their attention dire&ed to the improvement of 
medical knowledge. In drawing this difficult fketch,,the writ- 
ex feems to have fairly appreciated the labours of the diffe- 
rent claimants. ‘To the extraordinary merit of a very extraor- 
dinary man, confidering the period at which -he lived, we 
have the following juft and beautiful tribute of refpe@ — 


‘ I fhall not prefume’ (fays the author) ‘to decide which of 
the two great branches of natural philofophy contributes moft to the 
ufe anid the ornament of life; but I think it natural that the me- 
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chanical department, where Be Jpable, mafles of matter are brought 
l 


into action, and,motien. is vifible my its pr si fhould fooner, ad- 
vance towards perfe ion than the chemical, where effeéts are, pro- 
duced by the infenfible movements .of imperceptible particles... It 
feenis therefore to have its foundation in the‘order of thin S, that 
the philofophers of the preceding age fhould have been employed 
_ chiefly by aftronomy and mechanics, and thofe of the prefent ‘by 
chemiftry. Yet if’the rule be at all juft, what a violent-exeeption, 
—fuffer tne to repeat'it, have we in the inftance of John Baptift 
Van Helmont, who filently, and unperceived, difcovered, if’ not 
the whole fum and fubftance, yet certainly many of thofe:fplendid 
fats which adorn the writings of Prieftley,, Cavendith; Scheele, 
Lavoifier, and: other philofophers: of the prefent day.’: ve ie 


P, vi. 


Nor are.,the:claims of our countryman, the fagacious 
Mayow, here overlooked ; to him this ‘ friend to improve- 
ments’ feems to look, as the difcoverer of much of that know- 
ledge which i is now fo ufefully applied in the healing profef- 
fion. 

. OF this part of the work we fhall take leave, by remarkin 
that the principles of the new theory of chemiftry are illute 
trated and explained. in, a fhort and intelligible way, and the 
progreflive fteps of pneumatic practice marked out with ac- 
curacy and precifion. 

. The ‘introdution to. the firft part of thefe extracts fare 

nithes the reader with a more full elucidation of the general 
principles of pneumatic chemiftry. This is briefly taken from 
the lateft and belt, writers, and very jodicioufly arranged, 
To this fucceeds a view of the whole animal aeconomy, 
which, without the clumfy aid of the technical jargon: of 
anatomy and phyfiology, is rendered fufficiently clear. and in- 
telligible to the general reader. This feems, indeed, to have 
been the great.aim of the compiler; and he could not eafily 
have deviled a more judicious, plan. 
. The. ifluftration of the fubject, by means of coloured maps 
of the vifcera, heart, and lungs,.is not more novel than ad- 
vantageous. It at.once imprefles the reader with correct ideas 
of the fituations of parts, and fhows the changes that are ine 
duced by. different, {tates of the blood. | 

' Part the fecond... Here the.author unfolds the agency. cof 
oxy en, or vital .air,.on the animal body. ‘The necellity of 
air for the preferyation and continuance of life is fully ke 
by the, experiments, of Boyle, the fufferings of the, unfortu- 
nate.yictims of, ¢aftern cruelty in the black-hole at Calcutta, 
| the evidence . Dr. ‘Trotter on the nefarious trafic i in 
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The changes which the air undergoes by refpiration ate 
sendered obvious by the experiments of Prieftley, Lavoifier, 
and Dr. Goodwin. | 
On animal heat, we fhall infert our author’s concluding 
comparifon — 

¢ Animal heat,’ (he obferves) ‘to ufe the language of Dr. 

Peat, in the opinion of Dr. Thornton, appears to be a gentle com- 
buftion ; —and an animal in many refpects may be compared to a 
burning lamp; the heat produced in both cafes arifing from the 
fame caufe. . 
_ © If an. animal be placed in an exhaufted receiver of an air- 
pump it qaiekly expires; in fimilar circumftances,a burning lamp 
goes out. \ If an animal be not fupplied with frefh air it dies, and 
its heat is extinguifhed ; fo it is with the lamp, The air breathed 
by animals is diminifhed in quantity ; fo it is by the burning of the 
lamp. A certain quantity of air fupports an animal for a certain 
time, but no longer; {0 it will keep up the flame of ‘the lamp, for 
a certain time only. ‘Fhe air in which a lamp has burnt out de- 
ftroys animal life ; fo the air that the animal hath breathed, puts out 
the lamp. Fixed, azotic, and inflammable airs, deftroy animals ; 
fo likewife do they extinguifh the lamp. A living animal and a 
burning lamp, therefore, exaétly agree in requiring the fame kind 
of air to fupport them, and in producing the fame effeéts upon the 
air, to which they are.expofed. _ 

¢ But they do not refemble each other only in producing heat, 
and requiring the fame kind of air: for if an animal hath not frefh 
fupplies of food, as well as air, after a certain time it dies, and be 
comes cold ; juft in the fame manner as the lamp dies out, if not 
duly fupplied with oil. : 

‘ Since then, that part of the air deftroyed by refpiration is the 
fame as that deftroyed by combuftion: and fince the ultimate effe& 
is the fame in both operations, that is, the production of heat, is it 
not reafonable to think, that the fodd affords to the animal princi 
ples alike attractive of oxygen, and difengaging heat, as the oil af~ 
fords to the lamp? For fince the effeéts are the fame, the caufe 
muft be fo too. Oil, therefore, affords the principle attractive of 
oxygen to the lamp: and, confequently, the food of animals fup- 
ports the generation of heat, by fupplying to the animal body thofe 
principles which are attraétive of oxygen, the bafe of vital air. 

¢ The chemical analyfis of fuch fubftances as are to fupport ani- 
mal life confirms this opinion; for no fubftance affords proper nou- 
rifhment, which contains not principles that readily combine with 
oxygen; and the inftantaneous fupport, and refrefhment, perceiv= 
ed by thofe, who are much exhaufted, upon taking into the fto- 
mach certain inflammable fubftances, as diltttéd fpirits, &¢. des 
pend, in Dr. Thornton’s opinion, on the fame principle. - Very 

different 
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different matters, therefore, will fupport animal life, if,they con- 
tain principles, feparable by the animal procefs, that have an affi- 
nity with oxygen. 

¢ Animal heat, thetéfore, proceeds from the chemical union of 
certain parts of our food and oxygen, modified, and combined, by 
the proper exercife of the natural-animal funétions,’ Vol. i. 
P. 84. 


Several other circumftances connected with this fubjec 
are here introduced and illuftrated by quotations from diffe- 


 yent writers. : 


The fecond volume comprehends a large proportion of ex- 
tremely ufeful and interefting matter. ‘The nature of irrita~ 
bility and fenbtality is neatly explained from the writings of 
Haller and other phyfiologifts. 

This conducts the author to the inveftigation and explana- 
tion of the laws, which regulate and govern the irritable prin 
ciple. _ The utility of this inquiry cannot be difputed, as it 
dire€tly leads to the moft necefflary practical conclufions. The 
effects of ftimuli are illuftrated by a great variety of pertinent 
examples, which feem to have been felected from the beft 
writers with much judgment and difcrimination. 

In the third volume, after making different introduétory 
obfervations on the irritable and fentient principles, and fhow- 
ing the relation in which vital air ftands to them, the ingeni- 
ous editor proceeds to unfold and elucidate the fubje@s of ir- 
ritability and excitement ftill farther. Indeed the fubftance of 
what has been written on thefe very interefting matters will 
be found in the prefent publication; but, in our opinion, 
it would, not have been lefs ufeful or lefs intelligible, if-ic 
had been {till more compreffed; for the general reader is 
(and this work is chiefly defigned for his ufe) probably better 
informed by a brief ftatement of data.and conclufions, than b 
the more elaborate details of reaforing. The author of thefe 
extracts has fteered rather a middle courfe, perhaps with the 
view of rendering his work more agreeable to the younger 
part of the orafettion, 

The fourth volume is introduced by an apology for dofing 
the faculty with religion. This was certainly neceflary, as 
the author has adminiftered his mental phyfic with no very 
fparing hand. - How his patients may bear fuch remedies, the 
refult of the experiment will beft determine. 

The plan which he has adopted, is thus defcribed — 


‘ In the fecond volume,’ (faysthe author) ‘ when treating of mental 
ftimuli, we attempted to fhew how thefe, whea in a due propor- 
tion, were conducive to health. Here we fhall conGder, firft, the 
progrefs of the mind, and its vaft power of improvement, which 
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conduéts us to the principles of moral philofophy 3 we thall next 
contemplate the effects of great mental excitement; and laftly, its 
operation when in an under proportion. pftat web 3 | 

‘ I believe an attempt to fet forth all the emotions of the mind, 
and their effe&s on the animal economy, would be a work ex 
tremely acceptable to the majority of readers: but our prefent tafk 
is only to confider fome few emotions ; though the variety of thefe 
is great, and worthy in every branch of that variety of an attentive 
inveftigation. ‘Fhe tiore accurately we fearch into the human 
mind, the ftronger traces we fhall every where find of his wifdoni 
who made it. If a difcourfe on the ufe of the parts’of the body 
may be confidered as att hymn to the Creator ; the ufe of the paf- 
fions, which are the orgzns of the mind, cannot be barren of 
praife to hith, nor urproduétive of that union of fcience and ad- 
miration to ourfelves, which a contemplation of the works of iri- 
finite wifdom can alone afford to a rational mind; whilft, referring 
to him: whatever we find of right, or good, or fait, in ourfelves, 
difcovering his ftrength and wifdom in our owh weaknefs and im- 
perfection, honouring them where we difcover them clearly, and 
adoring their profundity where wet are loft in our fearch, we may 
be inquifitive without impertinence, and elevatéd without pride ; 
we may be admitted, if I may dare fay fo, into the counfels of 
the Almighty by a confideration of his works. 

¢ The elevation of the mind ought to be the principal end of all 
our ftudies.: Whatever turns the foul inward on itfelf, tends to 
concenter its force; and to fit it for greater and ftronger flights of 
fcience. By looking into phyfical caufes, our minds are opened 
and enlarged ; and in this purfuit, whether we take, or whether we 
lofe our game, the chace-is certainly of fervice. If we cam direc 
the lights we derive from fuch {peculations, whilft we inveftigate as 
far as poflible the fprings, ‘and trace the effects of* our emotions, we 
may not only communicate to the tafte a fort of philofophical foli- 
dity, but we may reflect back on the feverer fciences, fome of the 
graces and elegancies of tafte, without which the greateft proficien- 
cy in thofe fciences will always have the appearance of fomething 
difguftful and illiberal.’ Vol. iv. p. xxxi. 


Thefe are unqueftionably juft and laudable motives; and 
we fincerely hope that the view which they have induced the 
writer to take of fo important a fubje&t, may be of real.uti- 
lity. But we cannot help thinking fuch an attempt vifion- 
ary. : , 
TAfer inquiring into the nature of the brain and nervous 
fyftem, it is attempted to be fhown that a due excitement of 
the nerves is neceflary for maintaining the vigour of body and 
mind; that a too great irritation of the mind enfeebles the 
powers of the underftanding, and weakens the body ; and a 
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a defeftive excitement of the mind’ accumulates nervous ener 
gy, while it at the'fame time weakens the nerves. Thefe are 
the three laws by which the condué of mankind is to be re~ 
gulated. They are illuftrated at confiderable length, and fre- 
quently in dn eafy and pleafant way. 

In concluding our review, we muft obferve that the able 
author of Medical Extracts has rendered an important fervice 
to the profeffion and mankind'in general, by bringing into a 
more conneétéd point of view, and affording a more Clear and 
fatisfa€tory detail of, the numerous facts and reafonings which 
form the bafis of the impréved ftate of ‘medical {cience. 


, ai 
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Elegiac Sonnets, and other Poems, by Charlotte, Smith. Vol. II. 
12mo. 6s. Boards, Cadell and Dayies,,; 1797- 


OOR Charlotte! ftill weeping and wailing, ‘and gnafhing 
thy poetical teeth! Will thy moft melancholy Mute never 
part with her fables? Believe us oldvcrities, whofe ‘hey- 
day inthe blood'is tame,’— even for us,thou haft wailed too 
much. Are there always to be clouds upon thy horizon? Not 
a beam of funfhine to break through the difmaligloem? Is 
thife eye to be like Horace’s river, of which he fays — 





¢Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum ? 


Are all thy future ftanzas doomed to terminate with funereal 
thime—/hades and fpades —/ighs and cries — weeds and bleeds 
—raves and ghaves—doom and tomb—moans..and groans— 
oak ‘and croak ?—Js’the raven never to give place tothe /ark ? 
In footh, we have had fo much lamentation, that we ate tempt- 
ed to cry out’ with poor Peafcod, in the farce of the What- 
d’ye-callit— 9 | * : 
_ € Oh!’tis fo moving, we can read no more.’ 

Such were our exclamations on opening this volume of poems, 
when, to our furprile, we found our fair author putting on ha/f 
mourning, and trying to refume. a long-forgotten {mile : wit- 
nefs the following coup d’effaiz containing no {mall portion of 
humour. — a 


Occafonal Addrefs, written for the Benefit of a difireffed Player, 
detained at Brighthelmftone for Debt, November 1792. 


¢ When in a thoufand fwarms, the fummer o’er, 
The birds of paffage quit our Englith fhore, 
By various routs the feather’d myriad moves ; 
The Becca-Fica feeks Italian groves, 
No more a Wieat-ear ; while the foaring files 
Of fea-fow! gather round the Hebrid-ifles. 
7 * But 
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That .eleemofynary bread he gains 
_ Mingling — with real diftreQes — mimic pains, 


“Mach needs he ftuffing : —while,young Ammon there 


- Yn his fmall bark, the impetuous winds and waves ; 
‘ For thouvh he plough the fea when others fleep, 
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‘ But if by bird-lime touch’d, unplumed, confined, : 
Some | poor ill-fated ftraggler ftays behind, 

Driven from his tranfient perch, ‘beneath your eaves 
On his unfhelter’d head.the tempeh raves, 
While drooping round, redoubling every pain, 

His mate and. nefilings afk his help in, vain. 

‘ So we, the butkin and the fock who wear, |... 
And “ {trut and fret,” our little feafon here, nat 
Difmifs’d at Jeagth, as Fortune bids divide — 

Some (lucky rogues !) fit down on Thames’s fide; » 
Others to Liffey’s weftern banks proceed, 

And fome — driven far a-field, acrofs the Tweed : 
But,-pinion’d-here;-alas! I-cannet fly: —-- 

The haplefs, unplumed, lingering. ftraggler I! 

Unlefs the healing pity you beffow,. — 

Shall imp my fhatter’d wings —and let me go. 

* .Hard is bis fate; whom evil ftars have led 
To f&€k. in fcenic art precarious bread, 

While fill, thro’ wild yici(fitudes afloat, 
An hero now, and now a Sans Culotte!'.. 















































‘ See in, our group, a palé, lank Falftait fare ! ? | 


Rehearfes —in a garre, —ten feet {quare ! 
And as his foft Statica fighs content, 
Roxana comes not— but a dun for rent! 
Here fhiv’ring Edgar, in his blanket roll’d, 
Exclaims — with too much.reafon, “ Tom’ s ascold !” 
And yainly tries his forrows to divert, 
While, Goneril:or Regan — wath his: thirt ! 
‘ Lo! freth from Calais, Edward! mighty king! 
Revolves — a mutton chop upon a ftring! , 
And Hotf{pur, plucking “ honour from the moon,” 
Feeds a fick infant witha pewter {poon’! 
¢ More bleft the fither, who undaunted braves 


He draws, like Glendower, fpirits from the deep !” 

And while the ftorm howls round, amidft his trouble, 

Bright moonfbine {till illuminates the cobble ! 

Pale with her fears for him, fome fair poifarde 

Watches his nearing boat; with fond regard 

Smiles when fhe fees his little canvafs handing, 

And clafps her dripping lover on his landing. ‘ 
* More bleit the peafant, who, with nervous toil 

Hews the rough oak, or breaks the ftubborn foil ; 


Weary, 
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| Weary, indeed, he fees the evening come, 
But then, the rude, yet tramquil hut, his home, 
Receives its ruftic inmate ; then are his, 
Secure reppfe, and dear domeftic bdlifs.! | 
The orchard's blufhing fruit, the garden’s ftore, 
The pendant hop, that mantles round the door, . . 
Are bis ;-and while the.cheerful faggots burn, 
*‘ His lifping children hail their fire’s return !” | 
* But wandering players, “ unhoufel’d, unanneal’d,” 
And unappointed, fcour.life’s. common.fild, . 
A flying fquadron ! —~ difappointments crofs ’em, — 
And the campaign. concludes, perhaps, at Horfham ! 
“Oh! ye; whofe timely, bounty deigus to thed, 
Compaflion’s balm upon, my lucklefs head, | 
Benevolence, with warm and glowing breaft, 
And foft, celeftial mercy, doubly bleft ! 
Smile.on the generous act !'—— where means are given, 
To aid the wretched — is to merit heaven.’ P. 33. 

As our widow of Ephefus has cheéfed up a little, ‘and feems 
inclined to join the fociety of merriment, we thal not be averfe 
to more of fuch pleafant effufions, for whieh ‘the feems to be 
as well, if not better, qualified; than for the folemnity of elegiac 
fonnet.’ Indeed, ‘the genuine language of fimple complaining 
nature is dificult of 7 ion. We have too often obférved, in 
the elegiac pieces brought before our tribunal ‘of criticifm, that 
the aithor, inftead of {peaking from the immediate energetic 
impulfe of the heart, has appeared'to fay, * Now let me fie 
down, and try to groan!’ ‘The forced ‘inverfions, ‘the un- 
natural concerts, the remote allufions, the fplendid meta- 
phors, and pompous epithets, have convinced us that the Sead, 
inftead of the Aeart, has been the ‘parent of moft of our whin- 
ing produtions. The language of wounded nature is fimplicity : 
the gaudy flowers of poetry {pring not from the foil of defpair. 


2. 
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An Inveftigation of the Trinity of Plato and of Philo ‘Judzeus, 
and of she Effe@s, which an Attachment to their Writings had 
upon the Principles and Reafonings of the Fathers of the Chrif- 
tian Church. By Cafar Morgan, D.D. Se. Se. Bvo- 
35. 6d. fewed. Rivingtons. 


THOSE who are converfant with the writings of Plato, 
know that they contain a ftrange mixture of dotrines 
and opinions derived from the teachers of almoft every fect of 
pagan philofophy. We have the authority of Diogenes La- 
értius, Apuleius, and others, for faying that he ftudied natu- 


tal philofophy under Heraclitus, that he adopted the meta- 
phyfics 
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phyfics and numeral myfticifra af Pythapt rasjafid acknowled ed 

the venerable Socratés’ as his mafter® ty ntotalé-and’ qvil po- 
weit ote gall ; otameat differ 27 eetiaaed 


lity. | . 

Ti his travels, it is well knowt he availedhimfelf of frequent 
opportunities of coHedting the opinions’of piilerophets of every 
defeription, from Euclid of Mégara, :and Theodorus'of Cy- 
rene, to Sechnuthis of Heliopolis, ‘the later Pythagoreans, and 
the priefts of ALgypt.° Omhis retarn to “Athens, his firft ob- 


ject appears*td chave'-been to vo, he ‘general learning 
which he had ‘acquiréd,” rather ‘than: to ¢ontrovert ‘any efta- 
blithed dégmatas’ ort6"eret Uny peculiar’ fyfem of his own: 
< maleris’ (as bné of the fathers obfetves) “aliena’ verecunde 
dicere, qttam' fud impudetiteringerere?” For this purpofe he 
adopted the form’ of ‘dialogue, "which gave him‘ an dietcreaity 
of dramatifing his fentiments, and maihtainihg ‘as great a vae 
riety of tenets and opinions ashe chofe, “without committing 
himf€f’oh ‘any fubjeét, or vouching for the’ triith’of any doc- 
trine. - F ~ i he ; Mil UU. Siw 2A) > O 

er We! have, indeed, been.told that. Plato degmati/es, thathis, 
exprefles his-real \fentiments.in the-characters of Socrates and 
Timgeusy,apd;makes Pheafmache, Callicles,,Polus, Gorgias, 
and Protagoras,.vindicate | falfe tenets, and fupport doubtful 
opinionss-but, notwith{tanding this general clue ,to the, real 
fentiments-of Platoy much difficulty will be found ocrafionally 
in, gaining any fatisfagtory,infermation with, refpect to them, 
The ityle alfo (which,.as Ariftotle oblerves; is between poetry, 
and profe) is often fo inflated and difguifed, .fo perplexed: with 
metaphors, and, fo ob{cured by allegories; the abftract pring 
ciples that, are, affumed are fo .abftrufe and unconnected, , fo 
arbitrary and, fo jndefinite, that it.,wall.not,be, thought. pre- 
famption, we! hope, after. the light which philofophy has re- 
ceived fromthe maderns,, to fay.that Plato; when writing on 
metaphyfics and diyjnity, could:not be fuppofed to underitand 
himfelf. eee ‘ ub: | 
~~However, it has been generally admitted that the doctrine 
of the-three hypoftafes in. the Diving, Reing . is evidently 
fag t, or at_leaft to be found, in the writings of Plato. 

Ve. know. not of-any author who has maintained that, the 

founder of the New Academy taught the myfteries of the trinity, 
according to the articles of the Athanafiap creed, or the more 
fimple and incidental notices in the gofpel. It has been allert- 
ed that the notion of ‘a trinity, as applicable to the Deity, is. 
not only to be found in Plato, ‘but was’ taught long ‘before (if 
we may crédit the difeiples of Pilato) by Parmenides; ‘that 
Pythagoras and Orpheus derived the fame from the rag 24 
of the AXgyptian Hermes; that fome traces of it were-to 
foiind among the Perfians, and in the Cabala of Zoroafter 5 
| | and 
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and ‘that the oracles of the Chaldees exprefsly declared it. 
Without entering into the hiftory of this opinion in the‘ages 
of remote antiquity, Dr. Morgan undertakes to prove that there 
is ‘no fuch doétrine:as a trinity of perfons taught in the writ- 
ings of Plato, or Philo Judzus, and confiders that nothing but 


error can be founded upon it.’ 
Having ftated the neceflity of differing in opinion on this 


fubje& from Cudworth, Le Clerc, and others, our author - 


offers the following confiderations as a juftification and an 
apology. | 

‘When a train of reafoning appears to any mind to be founded 
upon folid and ‘incontrovertible principles: when each fucceeding 
ftep of the argument is apprehended to arife neceflarily out of that 
which preteded it, and the conclufion feems to be a clear and fatis~ 
factory deduétion from the whole; I do not fee what room there 


can be for the interpofition of any human authority. While the 


mind is fo circumftanced, it cannot fubmit to the authority without 
renouncing it’s reafon.. However modeft a man, poffeffed of fuch 
a mind, maybe however diffident of his own powers ; how much 
foever he may be difpofed to fubmit to the opinions of others upon 
proper occafions; he cannot, in this inftance, liften to the voice 
of authority, till he fhall be convinced that his principles are uncer- 
tain, or his deduétions fallacious. Nor is he unreafonable. in re- 
quefting thofe, who undertake to accompany him in the inveftiga- 
tion, to confine their attention entirely to thofe effential points, 
which exclude the confideration of all: foreign and adventitious cir- 
cumftances till they are invalidated. 

¢ When I ferioufly entertained the thought of laying my fenti- 
ments before the public, I was impreffed with fo ftrong a fenfe of 
the dignity of the fubje&, that I thought myfelf bound in duty to 
lay by the produce of my labours, till the warmth of enquiry had 
fubfided : to review it repeatedly at diftant intervals: and to perufe, 
with the ftricteft attention, what had been advanced by others, that 
feemed to bear any relation to the fubject.’ Pp. xv. 

We give Dr. Morgan full credit for candour and the reéti- 
tude of his intentions; but he mutt allow the pofhbility that 
his ‘ train of reafoning,’ and gradation of argument, may not 
prove fo demonftrative to the minds of others as to his ‘own. 

The inveftigation is chiefly confined to an expofition of the 
pafflages in Plato which are ufually produced in defence of the 
oppolite opinion, and the reafons that influenced our author 
to adopt the interpretation which he has given. The dialogues 
which have been examined for this purpofe are the Epinomis, 
Parmenides, Philebus, Cratylus, Timzus ; the fecond and fixth 
epiftle to Dionyfius,. befide the Repubiic and fome other parts 
of Plato’s works, which are incidentally noticed and comment- 


ed on. 
Crit. Rev. Vou. XXI, Of. 1797+ M In 
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In confidering the following paflage from the Epinomis ~» 
gvvamorenwv xocuov, ov etate royos o Tavtay Yeoraros dpatov-—Dr. 
Morgan obferves, that ‘a ftrong. tin€ture of Pyth an 

rinciples is confpicuous in many of the dialogues of ‘Plato, 
but in none more than in the prefent.”_ He concludes, thete- 
fore, from the context, and the omiffion of the article, that 
aoyos here means nothing more than rea/on, when applied to 
number under its various proportions and imaginary relations, 
as taught by Pythagoras. 

The expreffions of évs tv woana, atid ty xat roxra, in the Pars 
menides, which, fome commentators have thought,..indicated 
the unity of the trinity, our author confiders.as wigs nd 
to the metaphyfical properties of unity and exiftence.. Thofe 
who may wifh to fee what ingenious nonfenfe refults from the 
practice of afluming abftract principles, and applying them to 
riluftrate the elements of fcience, or to explain the phenomena 
of nature, inftead of patiently obferving her laws, and guiding 
their inquiries by experiments and deductions formed from 
them, will be pleafed with the following extra — 


‘ After fome entreaty, Parmenides is prevailed upon to give So- 
€rates a fpecimen of what he meant. He fays, he will begin from 
hinfelf and an hypothefis of the truth of his own tenet, which was 
the unity’ of the univerfe, éy ewat ro mav. Concerning which he 
will enquire, firft, If it be true: fecondly, If it be not true; what 
will be the confequence. 

* From the hypothefis of his tenet, with refpeét to unity, being 
true, he fhews, firft, that unity itfelf, in it’s moft fimple ftate, as it 
is predicated of the univerfe, indicates nothing beyond itfelf, but 
mere unity. It contains no other quality whatever. It implies nei- 
ther beginning nor end nor fhape nor identity nor diverfity nor time 
nor place nor exiftence nor non-exiftence nor any other property. 
Secondly, if in the hypothefis of unity be included exiftence, 
which muft be the cafe, when you come to confider the feveral 
parts, that are comprehended under this moft fimple unity, and, as 
it were, tied together by it; an infinite multitude will immediately 
branch out from it. For the unity, according to the hypothefis 
thus ftated, will imply exiftence, and exiftence unity ; fo that they 
neceflarily become two, and confequently can be no longer one, 
Now, fays he, unity, whet by the hypothefis it partakes of exif- 
tence, becomes many; though, when it is contemplated alone by 
the underftanding in it’s fimple ftate, it appears only an unit. This 
reafoning of our author is thus ridiculed by Theopompus: gy yap 
got wd! Ev’ Tw Je duo ons tv ertiv, Os Onor Taatar Diog. Laért. 
p. 76.2. P2173 ? 


* With refpe& to the paffage in the Philebus — ves com yevertng 
tT. mavtay avtis— Dr. Morgan, after haying commented wh 
muc 
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much ingenuity on the fubject of the dialogue, and the man- 
ner in which it is difeuffed, remarks, that Socrates meant only 
that ‘ mind is of the fame kind with the caufe of all things.’ 
In’‘commenting on the Tinizus of Plato, (a dialogue more 
to the fubject than any other) we do not think, our avthor’s 


arguments equally plaufible with his precedii When the 
mt is faid to aided prefented to the Deity, hor creation, 
the wapattiyua, or stdos, that is, the pattern, form, or arche- 
type of the univerfe, it muft mean fomething co-exiftent with 
God, and operating with the very fame energy that we find 
attributed to the acyos in the firft chapter of St. John’s gof- 
pel, which we were truly furprifed to find that Dr. Morgan 
has pafled by without any notice. ‘ In the beginning was the 
word [@ asyos] and the word was with God.’—‘ All things 
were made by [da] him [i. e. tx Ave] and without him was 
not any thing made that was made.’ 

As to the veg war Yuxn xocus, it is admitted to be what Cicero 
calls it, ‘vis quedam fentiens, que eft toto confufa mundo.’ 
Who does not recognife in this definition fome faint reprefen- 
tation of the holy fpirit ?; Who does not recollect the fublime 
expreffion of Mofes—‘ And the fpirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters ?” 

It is in vain for Dr. Morgan to fay, that probably thefe 
were not the genuirie fentiments of Plato, though expreffed 
by fome of the characters in the dialogue: his pofition is, 
that a trinity of perfons is not taught in the writings of Plato. 
The remarks:on other expreffions in Plato are nearly fimilar, 
and deferve not to be particularly noticed. 

In treating of the writings of Philo Judzus, we find much 
rational difquifition on the influence of his writings on the 
fathers of the Chriftian church,— on his endeavour to recon- 
cile platonifm with fcripture theology,— and the fubfequent 
labour of Chriftian philofophers to reconcile the doctrines of 
the trinity with the notions of Plato. Bat as Philo’s opinions 
were chiefly derived from the founder of the New Academy, 
‘and as his expreffions are nearly the fame (for it was faid, x 
Tlhatav gironge n Dirwy wraatongea), we fhall only produce a 
fpecimen of his fanciful and allegorical mode of interpreting 
{cripture, becaufe it is not generally known, and is, at the fame 
time, connected with our fubject. 


¢ One of the paflages, produced to prove the perfonality of the 
Aoyos according to Philo, is that, wherein he fays, that the angel, 
who met Hagar, when fie fled from the face of Sarah, and brought 
her back, was the divine aoyos (Fen Xeps. p. 108). But who or 
what, according to the fame interpretation, was Hagar, and Sarah 


from. whom. fhe fled? By Hagar is meant human diicipline and the 
M 2 circle 
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circle of the arts and fciences, who departed from her miftrefs, 
Sarah, the emblem of virtue, and was brought back by the ace, 
who is the divine aoyos (a5 eats Seog Ayes), which he elfewhere calls 
right reafon (op6og aoyos). Hagar fled to avoid the auftere and 
gloomy life of the virtuous. Afterwards Hagar, and her fon ifh- 
mael, who figgiifies the fophift, were driven out, by Abraham, an 
emblem of the*wife man, at the inftigation of Sarah, perfect virtue 
or wifdom. (p. Saad 

‘ In like manner Philo fays (p. 114.) that the angel, who ftood 
armed to cppofe Balaam, was the aoyos of God, But in order to 
underftand the true meaning of the affertion, it is requifite to con- 
fider, who or what Bal:am was, who is faid to have been thus op- 
pofed. Balaam, fays Philo, fignifies a foolifh people (satay 
aaov) who ride in purfuit of gain upon an afs, which fignifies 
huibandry, merchandize, or any other lucrative employment, 
When he finds, that thefe ftop in their courfe, and do not carry 
him to the objeét, at which he aims; he wifhes for a fword, that 
is, a power of reafons and words, to chaftife them for the failure. 
But thofe things, though deftitute of the organs of {peech, utter a 
language more diftin& than that of any tongue, and point out to 
him an angel, that is, the word of God, ftanding armed with di- 
vine vengeance to oppofe his progrefs. 

‘ It is manifeft, that, in thefe. inftances, Seiog aoyos and Ocz 
aoyos, are no more perfons, becaufe they are reprefented by the 
emblems of angels, than merchandife or agriculture ‘is an animal, 
becaufe they are fuppofed to be reprefented by the afs. 

‘In the fame {pirit of emblematizing he fays, that by Eve is 
meant the fenfes. It would be too tedious to difeufs the feveral 
moral and: religious .doétrines, fuppofed to be conveyed under the 
characters of Cain, Jacob, Laban, his daughters, his cattle, &c. 
p- 119. The ark and the animals contained in it, 186. Jofeph, 
his wife, and father-in-law, 577. Rebecca, 379. Leah, and in 
fhort all the perfons and places mentioned in the Pentateuch. The 
{pecimens, already given, are fufficient to fhew, that they are em- 
blematic and figurative. Now, it is well known, that the perfona- 
lity of an emblem by no means proves the perfonality of the thing 
fignified by that emblem, which is fome quality, virtue, or duty ; 
7s the general refult of the whole ftory is fome.moral or religious 
<o‘trine, which is incu}cated under the form of a narrative. 

‘ In the fame figurative language the Lord’s hoft fignifies the fe- 
veral virtues; and the leader of the lord’s hoft, that divine order and 
barmony difplayed in the arrangement of the univerfe, from which 
men derive the principles of virtue and wifdom. It is alfo called 
(p. 341.) the firft born poy05, the eldeft angel, being as it were the 
archangel with many names. The fenfible world is -called the 
younger fon of God, and the intelligible world is calléd-the eldér 
fon, p. 249. In the paflage, “ The horfe and the rider hath’ he 


thrown 
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thrown into the fea,” the rider, he fiys, is the mind, and the horfe 
the paflions. And when the lawgiver forbids the ufe of horfes in 
war, he fays, he does not fpeak of real cavalry, which is neceflary 
for both offence and defence, but of the irrational and unreftrained 
and ungovernable ‘motions of the foul, Virtue in general is ex- 
prefled by paradife, (p. 48.) and the feveral virtues by the trees 
planted in it. 

‘ The divine adyos is faid-(p. 507.) to be the cement, ‘the bond 
of union, by which the feveral parts of the univerfe are kept toge- 
ther. But the fame properties are likewife afcribed to the order and 
plan, according to which the univerfe was conftru¢ted. 

‘ Mofheim fuppofes, that Philo (De Abrahamo, p. 367.) alludes 
to fome among the Jews, who afferted the doétrines of three na- 
‘tures in God. Whereas in the paflage alluded to Philo appears 
moft evidently to me to be fpeaking of thofe, who are not, as he 
fisuratively exprefles it, initiated into the great myfteries, and who’ 
are not able to contemplate the exiftent Being in his fimple ftate, 
without fomething elfe‘to aid their conceptions. They are there- 
fore obliged to have recourfe to his aéts, and to confider him as 
Creating or governing, when they*endeavour to form a notion of 
him. Indeed the notion, which is formed in this circuitous man- 
ner, partakes of a pious opinion; but that, which refults from a 
direét view, does not partake of, but is, a pious opinion, or rather, 
furpaffes opinion, and is the truth itfelf. This is the language, in 
which he generally {peaks of the popular and the fublime theology, 
as diftinét from each other in degree rather than in kind.’ Pp. gt. 


Upon the whole, though’ we have read Dr. Morgan’s book 
with confiderable pleafure, we cannot help thinking that 
he has failed in. proving his affertion. We find, in various 
parts of the works of Plato, the Divine Being reprefented 
under. three diftin& hypoftafes, if not perfons ; and yet he is 
frequently {poken of as one: for inftance, as ‘ the Being *’— 
‘the father? —‘ the caufe of all things.’— Farther: to demepyog 
we find the attribute of. creation is applied ; to Asyos is an- 
nexed the epithet intelle@ual; and to Juxx, that of /piritual. 
No one has maintained that the Platonifts had the fame 
full knowledge of the trinity which is revealed in the New 
Teftament; iiccsoke, with ref[pect to the fecond perfon of it, 
the great and important diftintion is, that ‘ the word ‘[4 aoyos] 
was made flefh, and dwelt among us:’ but who will deny that 
the expreffions above-mentioned, and others that might be pro- 
duced, afford fome notion of a trinity of perfons in thé divine 
nature? Befides, the later Platonifts not only aflirm that this 
doctrine was taught by Plato, but alfo that he received it from 
- others. 





* Docs not the ro ov of Plate refemble the ‘I am’ of Mof.s? 
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It is fomewhat unfortunate for the reputation of the Athe- 
nian philofopher, in modern times, that thofe parts of his. 
works which involve. the moft abftrufe inquiries and. the 
mott unintelligible metaphyfics, fhould be almoft exclufively 
read, examined, and commented on, while his moral dialogues, 
and others that relate to practical fubjeéts, on which his 
fame chiefly refted in the eftimation of the ancients, are nearly 
forgotten, or entirely neglected. ‘This is owing principally to 
their connection with the myfteries of the trinity, and. to.the 
falfe tafte of the modern Platonifts, who tinctured the Chriftian 
fathers with that philofophifm which afterwards bewildered 
the fchool-men of the middle ages. “ 

We cannot conclude this article without obferving tha 
much credit is due to Dr. Morgan for the rational mode pur- 
fued by him in order to eftablith his opinion on the fubjeé in 

ueftion ; which was by confidering the circumftances under 
which every dialogue was written, the characters of the fpeak- 
ers, and the particular objects in their view. This is the 
only judicious mode of inveftigation ; and though the reader 
may not be fatisfied that the atthor’s pofition is clearly proved, 
yet he will find much general information, and fome juft criti- 
cifm on the metaphyfical and theological works of Plato. 





Letters of Madame du Montier, colle&ted by Madame le Prince 
de Beaumont.. Tranflated from the French by Mifs Newman. 
3 Vols. 12mo. 105. 6d. fewed.  Hookham and Carpen- 


ter. 1797. 


y HE tranflation only of this work is new; the letters 
themfelves are the production of Madame le prince de 
Beaumont, author of the Magazin des Enfans, and many 
other pieces well known to our younger readers. She was 
one of the firft who wrote for children, with that happy mix- 
ture of inftru€tion and entertainment which has fince pro- 
duced fo many ufeful iittle books i our own country. — Her 
ftyle is corre&t and her manner eafy. The yolumes now un- 
der our confideration, however, are not written for children; 
the object of them is to guide a young married woman, unit- 
ed, by the command of her father, to a man of rank-and 
fafhion, through the many fnares and dangers incident to her 
fituation. ‘The narrative is carried on by letters fuppofed to 
pafs chiefly between a mother and her daughter; they are re- 
plete with fentiments of virtue, refignation, and a ftrain of 
fervent and almoft afcetic piety ; nor are they deficient in en- 
tertainment or intereft; yet, as books of inftruétion, we can- 
not recommend them to our Englifh female youth, for more 
than 
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¢han one teafon. The manners of courts upon the continent 
are, thank heaven! very different from the prevailing manners 
of this country 5° the cice/beo does not yet make a part of our 
family arrangements, nor are married ladies of virtue expofed 
to hear declarations of love from gentlemen who vifit them; 
the caution, therefore, overfteps the danger. Another objec- 
tion is, that the author’s piety is tin¢tured with the fupertti- 
tion of the Roman catholic. devotee ; and many of the fenti- 
ments breathe too ftrongly the air of the convent, to be in- 
troduced with propriety into the more liberal fyftem of this 
country. : 

As to the tranflation, it is by no means free from faults, a 
few of which we thall point out with a view of exciting the 
tranilator to greater care in any future work. Un air em- 
prunté, which fignifies a conffrained air, is rendered a borrow= 
ed air ; menager quelqu’ un, is improperly rendered by to ma- 
nage; indeed, there is no one Englifh word which exprefles the 
idea. Denys, for Dionyfius, is another miftake ; fo is meta- 
morphofe for metamorphofis. Wewere perifhed with cold, and 
laid for Jay, are vulgaxifms. >” 

The following little ftory may ferve as a-fpecimen of the 
entertainment to be found in the work — 


‘ In the country, laft year, I was in company with a good friar, 
eighty years of age, from whom I had the following ftory : 

About forty years,ago he was fent for to a highwayman to 
prepare him for death, They fhut him up ina fimall chapel with 
the malefactor, and whilft he was making every effort to excite him 
to repentance, he perceived the man was abforbed in thought, and 
hardly attended to his difcourfe. My dear friend, faid he, do you 
tefiect that ia a few hours you muft appear before your almighty 
judge; what can divert your attention from an affair of fuch ims 
portance ?—— True, father, returned the malefaGtor, but I cannot 
diveft myfelf of an idea that you have it in your power to fave my 
life.—How can I poflibly effect that, rejoined the friar; and even 
fuppofing I could, fhould I venture to do it, and thereby give you 
an opportunity of accumulating your crime? — If that be all that 
prevents you, replied the malefactor, you may rely on my word ; 
I have beheld the rack too near to again expofe myfelf to its tor- 
ments.” The friar acted as you and I fhould have done in a fimi- 
lar fituation, he yielded to the impulfe of compaffion, and it only 
remained to contrive the means of bis efcape. ** The chapel where 
they were was lighted by one {mall window near the top, fifteen 
feet from the ground. You have only, faid the criminal, to fet 
your chair on the altar, which we can remove to the foot of the 
wall, and if you will get upon it, I can reach the top by the help 
of your fhoulders, The friar confented to this manoeuyre, and 
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having replaced the altar, which was portable, he ‘feated himfelf | 
guietly in his: chair, About three hours after, the executioner, 
who began to grow impatient, knocked at the door, and afked the 
friar what was become of the criminal, .He muft have been.an 
angel, replied he, coclly, for by the faith of a prieft, he went out 
through that window. The executioner, who found himfelf.a 
lofer by this account, inquired if he was laughing at him, and ran 
to inform the judges. They repaired to the chapel.where our good 
man was fitting, who, pointing to the window, aflured them, upon 
his confcience, that the ‘malefaGior flew out at it ; and that fuppof- 
ing him an angel, he was going to recommend himfelf to his pro- 
tection; that moreover if he was a criniinat, which he could not 
fufpec after what he had feen, he was not obliged. to be his guar- 
dian. The magiftrates could not, preferve their gravity at this’ good 
man's fang froid, and after wifhing a pleafant journey to the cul- 
prit, went away. . Twenty years after, this friar travelling over the 
Ardennes, loft: his way, juft as the day was clofing; a kind of 
peafant accofted him, and, after examining him very attentively, 
afked him whither he was going, and told him the road he was tra- 
velling was a very dangerous one; if you will follow me, he add- 
ed, I will conduét you to a.farm at no great diftance, where you 
may pafs the night in fafety. The friar, was much embarraffed ; 

the curiofity vifible in the man’s countenance excited his fupicions, 
but confidcring that if he had a bad defign towards him, it was 
impoflible to efcape, he followed him With trembling fteps. His 
fear was not of long duration, he perceived the farm which the 
peafant had mentioned,” and as they entered, the man, who was the 
proprietor of it, told his wife to kill a capon,-with fome of the 
fineft chickens in the poultry yard, and to‘welcome his gueft with 
the beft cheer. Whilft fupper was preparing, the countryman re- 
entered, followed by eight children, whom he thus addreffed: my 
children, pour forth your grateful thanks to this good friar; had it 
not been for him, you would not have been here, nor I either; he 
faved my life. The friar inftantly recolleéted the features of the 
{peaker, and recognifed the thief, whofe efcape he had favoured. 
The whole family loaded him with careffes and kindnefs; ard when 
he was alone with the man, he inquired how he came to be fo well 
provided for. I kept my word with you, faid the thief, and re- 
folving to lead a good life in future, I begged my way hither, 
which is my native country, and engaged in the fervice of the 
matter of this farm; gaining his favour by my fidelity and attach- 
ment to his intereft, he gave me his only daughter in marriage. 
God has blefled my endeavours ; I have amaffed a little wealth, and 
I beg you will difpofe of me and all that belongs to me: I fhall 
now die content, fince I have feen and been able to teftify my gra- 
_ titude towards niy deliverer. The friar told him he was well repaid 
for the fervice he had rendered him, by the ufe to-which he devot- 
ed 
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ed the life he had preferved. He would not accept of any thing as 
a recompence, but. could not refufe to ftay fome days with the 
countryman, who treated him /\ke a prince. This good man then 
obliged him to make ufe at leaft of one of his horfes to’ finith his 
journey, and never quitted him till he had traverfed the dangerous 
roads that abound in thofe parts.”» Vol. i. Pp. go. - 


Though we cannot abfolutely recommend thefe volumes as 
books of infiruétion, they have more intereit, and much greater 
merit, than the generality of novels. 





Antient Metaphy/fies. Vol. IV. Containing the Hiftory. of Mam 
With an Appendix, relating 10 the Fille Sauvage whom the 
Author faw ju, France. 4to. 18s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


[NX concluding our account of the third volume of the An- 

tient Metaphyfics*, we intimated an expeétation that the 
one now publithed would contain much curious difcutlion. 
In this refpect we have certainly not been difappointed ; but 
the very ftrange and whimfical mifapplication of the author’s 
diligence and learning’ continues to excite our aftonifhment 
and regret. [hat a paradoxical enthufiaft, whofe life was the 
{port of capricious paflion, and whofe writings exhibit a per- 
petual conflict between fenfe and abfurdity, fhould have at- 
tempted to adorn the nakednefs of favage life with the orna- 
ments of a meretricious eloquence, was not furprifing. Such 
an experiment became the eccentric pen of Rouffeau. and its 
temporary applaufe might gratify the epicurifm of fentimental 
vanity ; but that a perfon of venerable years, and of refpecta- 
ble rank in fociety; fhould-write volumes for the purpofe of, 
fyftematically depreciating the benefits of civilifation, is a fpe- 
cimen of retrograde induitry, to which we believe the annals of 
literature will not afford a parallel. It is, perhaps, {till more 
extraordinary that this attack fhould be conducted with erudi- 
tion, piety, and benevolence. The refpeét due to thefe qualities 
ought to thield the talents and the character of lord Monboddo 
from ridicule, whatever furprife criticifm may be difpofed 
to treat his very fingular fpeculations. Agreeably to his 
predilection for the ancienis, our author commences’ this 
volume by applying the definitions of Ariftotle, and thetheories 
of Plato, to the nature of man and the fyitem of the univerfe. 
He afterwards obferves— 


¢ What I have here faid, I know, will not be intelligible to thofe 
who have ftudied only Mr. Locke’s philofophy, and confequently 
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have not learnt to diftinguifh betwixt ideas and fenfations, anth 
know nothing of the one in the many,’ which, according to an- 
tient philofophy, is the foundation of all the operations of the hu- 
man intelleé&t ; and I can tell thofe gentlemen farther, that they never 
will underftand this, nor any other part of antient philofophy, till 
they give up dll they have Jearned in modern books of philofophy, 
and have come to know that they knew nothing of philofophy : 
for, as I have obferved elfewhere, to know that we do not know, 
is the foundation of all human knowledge. Now this is fuch a fa- 
crifice of a man’s vanity, as we are to expeét very few will make ; 
and indeed to do fo requires a candour and a love of truth and 
knowletlge very rarely to be met with in this age: but even men 
of: the greatefé candour and modefty might be offended, if I pre- 
tended to have invented a philofophy fo much better than what this 
age or modetn times have produced. — But that is not the cafe: I 
pretend to have invented no philofophy, I only mean to reftore the 
philofophy of men much fuperior to us, I mean the antient Egyp- 
tians and Greeks, who, if they had been inferior to us in genius 
and- natural parts, cultivated philofophy fo much more than ever 
it was cultivated any where elfe, that they mut have excelled us in 
it, and which philofophy was, for two centuries after the reftoration 
of letters, the only philofophy of Europe.’ P. 19. 


Notwithftanding the contempt which our author difcovers for 
Mr. Locke, there can be no doubt, with a majority of ration- 
al minds, that the great Englifh philofopher, who is faid by his 
Jordthip, in another paffage, to appear ‘ totally ignorant of lo- 

ie !” has done more for the advancement of human know- 
ledge, than all the fpecious eloquence, or minute fubtilty, of 
the Grecian fchools. But it is not neceflary for us to vindicate 
the fame of Locke: we leave it without fear at the mercy of 
our author’s animadverfions, obferving, that his attacks on one 
of the ableft philofophers the world has produced, are not likely 
to facilitate the reception of opinions which in themfelves 
_ poffefs 2 moft repulfive fingularity : we allude to his lordfhip’s 
notions on the natural ftate of man;—notions which he conti- 
nues to promulgate, in the volume before. us, with affiduit 
and learning equal to his former f{pecimens ; nor, in the Bron 
of his labours, does he fuffer any embarraflment from doubt or 
incredulity. Some marvellous inftances of wild children are, 
with implicit faith, adduced to fhow that man is naturally 4 
quadruped. We fhall give the words of our author’s inference, 
which certainly cannot be very gratifying to the pride of the 
{pecies ~ 7 

* Thefe examples prove, I think, beyond-doubt, that the ‘natu- 
ral motion of man is upon all four. ‘Fhey are not very many-in 


number ; nor is it poffible that fuch a fact in natural hiftory thould 
7 be 
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be proved by induction of many examples. And indeed I think it 
is furprifing that fo many fliould have been found in a civilized 
country, fuch as Europe, where it is impoflible that any individuals 
fhould have been found in this ftate, except fuch as, by fome accident, 
were expofed when they were infants, But if there were any doubt 
in the matter, the way of walking of oyr own infants, upon all 
four, fhould convince us that it is the natural motion of man. And 
I am perfuaded, that if we were not at pains to give them the erect 
pofture very early, they would continue to walk upon all four as 
long as the children of the Hottentots and Caribbees do; and if 
they were allowed to run wild as long as the Saxon favage did, they 
would be erected with as much difficulty as he was, to whofe fhoul- 
ders they were obliged to hang weights, to counteract that natural 
propenfity he had to fall prone ; and which would be as {trong in 
our children, if by cuftom, from their earlieft infancy, it were not 
counteracted.’ Pp. 21. 


We confefs our inability to give much affiftance in the de- 
cifion of this momentous queftion, and mutt therefore refer 
his lordthip to the nur/fery, the moft authentic fource of intelli- 
gence relative to this part of his fyftem. We recollect, how- 
ever, to have feen children (not wild ones) ftriving to raife 
themfelves from that fupine pofture which we have been ac- 
cuftomed to confider as the effeét of mere infantine weaknefs, 
not of the natural tendency of the fpecies. Lord Monboddo 
appears alfo to have forgotten that there is a numerous off- 
{pring of the laborious clafs of fociety, concerning whofe erect 
pofture little or no pains are or indeed can beconveniently taken, 
and who, notwithftanding, by /ome means or ‘other get to walk 
upon their /egs only, in unlucky contradiction to his lordfhip’s 
conclufions. The elevation of the ourang outang to the dig- 
nity of a human and rational being is another link in the chain 
of our author’s fyftem, which is already fo well known to the 
literary public, that we deem it sinnecctlgry to follow regularly 
the track of his fpeculations : they are founded principally on 
various travelling narrations, concerning the veracity of which 
we cannot help being more fcrupulous than his lordthip. 

The natural advantages and high civilifation of ancient 
Zigypt excite his copious panegyric. He has not, how- 
ever, preferved the happy medium between {cepticifm and 
credulity, but quotes, with the utmoft gravity of illuftration, 
the fabulous exaggerations of a period when wonder, not {ci- 
ence, was the companion of hiftory. For the fake of tempe- 
vance, we are induced to extract the following remarks on the 
origin and ufe of wine, which has long been an article of large 
confumption in European countries — 


¢ As by Ifis a plant was difcovered which furnifhed bread toe 
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man, fo by Ofiris, her hufband and brother, an art was invented 
of making-a drink for man. Thidart is what is called fermentation, 
which he applied'to the juice of the grape; and fo firft made wine, 
which though it has been very much abufed, (as almoft every pro- 
duction of nature and art has.been by man), and therefore is ve 
properly fliled by Milton, “ The {weet poifon of mifufed wine,” may 
be applied to the moft ufeful purpofes ; for it is the beft cordial of 
old-age, and at all times of life it enlivens the fpirits, and therefore 
Bacchus is called by Virgil, Letitie dator, and it cherifhes the fto- 
mach. But it is a great abufe of this liquor in modern times, to 
drink it pure without mixture of water, which I am forry to obferve 
fo: much praétifed in Britain, where Port, a wine full as ftrong as 
the beft Greek wine, the Chian, (as I am informed by a gentleman 
who has been in Greece, and often: drank of that wine), is drunk 
without any mixture of water, which makes it very inflammatory 
and intoxicating : whereas wine, properly mixed with water, is a 
much better drink than pure water, for it correéts the coldnefs and 
crodity of the water, and I am perfuaded invigorates the ftomach; 
arid makes it more eafily digeft that unnatural diet, as I call it, 
flefh. It is therefore true what ‘Solomon has faid, that ** wine-with- 
out water is not good, nor water without wine; -but both together 
make an excellent” drink, The antient Greeks and Romans, as they 
did not drink wine without water, fo neither did they drink water 
without wine,. if they could get wine; and the Reman foldier, 
who could not afford wine, rather than drink pure water, mixed 
vinegar with it, and made of it a liquor called pofca. Virgil 
therefore has very properly defcribed the ufe of wine, when, {peak- 
ing of Bacchus, he has faid, 


* Poculaque inventis Acheloia mifcuit uvis. 


The antient Greeks therefore never drank it pure, even in the he- 
roic ages, when they were fo much bigger and ftronger than in after 
times: the Romans alfo mixed it with water; and Horace calls 
loudly for it, 





Quis puer ocyus 
Reftinguet ardentis Falerni 
Pocula pretereunte lympha ? Od. xi. lib. 2. 


nor do we heat of a Vitellius, a Heliogabalus, or any other of their 
moft luxurious emperors, drinking pure wine. In thofe antient 
times, therefore, it was only Scythians or other barbarians who 
drank pure wine: and we read of a Scythian, who happening to 
be at Sparta, became acquainted with one of the kings, whom he 
taught to drink pure wine; the confequence of which was, that, 
though he was of the race of Hercules, the ftrongeft race of men 
then known in the world, he died raving mad, and tearing his own 


fief.” P. T41. 
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We can here take his lordthip cordially by the hantfand 
with him fuccefs in thus attempting to cruth, with his literary 
club, the hydra of intemperance. In this herculean tafk he 
has been followed by a very powerfyl affiftant : and, as far as 
this country is concerned,, the wine-tax of Mr. Pitt ma 
perhaps prove not lefs efhcacious in recommending di/ution, 
than the claflical proteft of lord Monboddo. ‘That this is not 
the only fubjeét on which his lordfhip and the Britifh minifter 
appear to have a good underf{tanding with each other, will be 
evident from the following paflage — 


‘ I will conclude with obferving one difference betwixt the mo- 
narchical and democratical government; and it is a moft material 
one. The democratical government, I think I have fhown, muft. 
be in all cafes a bad government: whereas, the kingly govern. 
ment, if the king be a good man, though altogether unreftrained by 
laws and what we call a conftitution, may be a good government, 
and the people happy under it. This was the cafe of the Romans 
under fome of their emperors, fuch as Vefpafian, Titus, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius. Or if the king fhould not be a good man himfelf, 
but have a good minifter, ftill the people might be happy under 
his government. But it is the fingular happinefs of Great Britain at 
this time, that we have both a good king and a good minifter, under 
the controul, however, of the two houfes of parliament ; to which, 
Iam perfuaded, both fubmit with great chearfulnefs; as I believe 
that there is not a man in the ifland that is a greater friend to our 
conftitution than they both are. Our government thus conftituted, 
has been of late fo adminiftered, that, with the help of fome other 
nations in Europe, whom we put in motion, we have delivered Eu- 
rope from thofe enemies of God and man, whofe profefled defign 
it was to put down regal government and the prefent conftitution in 
every kingdom in Europe, and to introduce, in place of them, that 
ochlocracy, (for it does not deferve the name of democracy,) which 
prevails in their own country, and has joined to the moft diforderly 
government, impiety and contempt of all religion. By this means, 
Britain makes the greateft figure, that it-ever made, in the affairs 
of Europe, and in the beft caufe. Under fuch a government, and 
in fuch a fituation of our affairs, what fhould make any Britifh 
man diffatisfied with our prefent government, and defirous of a 
change not only of the minifter, but-of. the conftitution ?. Nothing 
that [ can imagine except the contagion of the French madnefs : 
To prevent which, the wifdom of our adminiltration has ufed very 
proper means, and which I hope will be fuccefsful. P. 199. 


We agree with his lordfhip in reprobating the atrocious ex- 
ceffes of the French revolution; but there are, no doubt, many 
politicians who will think that his encomiums on the integrity 
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and°patriotifm of the minifter partake of the credulous. It is 
alfo unfortunate for the corre€tnefs of our author’s conclu- 
fions, that, notwithftanding ‘ the help of fome other nations in 
Europe whom we put in motion,’ the war undertaken for the 
defence of /ecial order, &c. &c. has proceeded, and feems likely « 
to terminate, in a manner very difaftrous to thofe regular go~ 
vernments which have engaged in the fanguinary and expenfive 
contett. 7 | ns 

Though, fo borrow a technical phrafe, we do not go ‘on 
all fours’ with lord Monboddo in politics, we are pleafed at the 
opportunity of noticing his remarks on a fubje&t in which at 
leaft the public is interefted; and this cannot truly be faid of _ 
the bulk of his lucubrations : to the curiofity of fome readers 
they may indeed afford amufement ; but the critic muft exclaim, 
©cut bono all this difplay of learning, and induftry of refearch ?’?— 
We much doubt whether his lordfhip will make as many con- 
verts to his opinions as he has publifhed volumes in fupport of 
them, and whether an ill-natured world will not treat his per- 
feverance as — 


¢ Endlefs labour all along, 
Endlefs labour to be wrong.’ 





General View of the Agriculture of the County of. Norfolk ; 
with Obfervations for the Means of its Improvement. Drawn 
up, for the Confideration of the Board of Agriculture and in- 
ternal Improvement, by Nathaniel Kent, of Fulham, Middle- 
fex. With additional Remarks from feveral re/petable Gen- 
tlemen and Farmers. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Nicol. 1796. 


HE improvement of agriculture has in no way been more 
promoted than by the judicious reprinting of the fur- 
veys of different counties. By this plan, the pra€tices of di- 
ftri€ts, at confiderable diftances from each other, are diftin@= 
ly brought under the eye of the inquirer. In a former Re- 
view, we brought to the attention of the obferver feveral 
practices in hufbandry that were prevalent in the north- 
weftern part of the ifland; and now we fhall prefent him with 
fuch as are predominant in one of the fouthern diftricts of the 
kingdom. 

From the plan of furveys, fays this fenfible writer, much 
advantage will undoubtedly be derived. In. the firft place, 
every foil in the kingdom will be defcribed and its right ufe 
pointed out, which is the firft ftep to good hufbandry. Hints 
will be fuggefted both for the improving of the breeds of cat- 
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tle, and for the better and more convenient conftru€tion of 
buildings, &c. &c. : 


‘ In thort,’ (fays he) * a thoufand ufefal fubjects and experi- 
ments will be treated on, fo largely, and fo fatisfactorily, (that nom 
thing fallacious cau be allowed to ftand, where fo many perfons, 
wiiting upon the fame fubject, ‘muft correé& each other) that theré 
will be no occupier of land, but may derive fome additional know- 
ledge to what he is now in poffeflion of; for when all the beft and 
worft praftices are fairly exhibited, a perfon muft be deficient in 
common fenfe, not to adopt the ome, and explode the other.’ p. 4. 


Though we entertain a good opinion of Mr. Kent’s abili- 
ties as an experienced farmer, we cannot agree with fome of 
his notions refpe€ting the operation of marle as a manure. 
We cannot think that its good effeéts depend mpon. its quality 
of bracing the pores of the earth clofer together, even if we 
fhould allow it to poffefs fuch 2 property. Opinions of this 
fort feem to have originated in a want of chemical knowledge, 
and an application of analogical reafoning to fubje&s which 
have not the leaft refemblance. That the pores of a hide may 
be fet clofer together by the action of aftringent fubftances, 
there cannot be any doubt; but that the particles of a foil, or 
what Mr. Kent terms its pores, can be brought nearer toge- 
ther by any fimilar principle in marle, is very difficult indeed 
to be believed. At any rate, the author fhould have fhown us 
by what conftituent principle of the marle fuch an efféét may 
be produced. : 

We approve much more highly of the advice given to gen- 
tlemen of large landed property, who are in pofieflion of 
parks, plantations, &c. It is this — 


‘ To caufe a permanent fold, during the winter months, to be 
pitched, in fome fheltered fpot, near their woods, and to pen their 
ftore flock in it, giving the fheep the quantity of hay they are ac- 
cuftomed to have, in racks, in the fold, ard littering it every night 
with frefh leaves of trees, with rufhes, mofs, or any other fimilar 
rubbifh that can be collected ; this turned up together, inthe month 
ef April, and mixed with about one-fixth part of lime, rubble from 
old walls, or any fort of aflies, will make as good a fort of manure 
as can be laid on turnips— and the quantity will be very confider- 
able: fuffice it, that on one of his majefty’s farms at Windfor, I 
made, in one winter, fix hundred cart loads from fix hundred 
fheep. Every gentleman, however, who tries this, muft fet out 


with a determination not to be defeated: by the prejudice or obfti-_ 


nacy of theiv bailiffs and thepherds, who will endeavour to perfuade 


them out of it, by fuggeftings that it will not anfwer the expence, 
and 
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and that it will injure the fheep, whi ch laft’ will be an ee. 
without the leaft foundation in truth’ Pp. 25. 


Dr. Hinton’s obfervations on the utility of peat and lime 
are unqueftionably important; but the fi ubject has been more | 
fully handled by lord Dundonald. ‘I hat mode of applying lime 
which Mr. Kent recommends, is, we believe, confirmed by a 
pretty general experience. 

The nature of the tenure of lands is a fubje& which 
has. occupied too little of the attention of the public, as it 
has tended greatly to retard improvements in agriculture. 
The refle€tions of Mr. Kent on this matter, fo far as they go, 
are certainly juft; but the fubject is here, however, far from 
being fully handled. 

In a fubfequent part of the furvey, under the head ¢ Leafes,’ 
we find the bufinefs of letting farms treated in a full and ame 
ple manner. The baneful influence of the want of a8 er 
regulations on this head has alfo been ably fhown by 
Anderfon, in his Effays on Agriculture. 

In the bufinefs of farming, few points are more vague 
and uncertain, than the courfe of cropping; and, even in 
this well-cultivated diftri€t, we do not find that it is reduced 
to any certainty. ‘The following paflage affords a view of the 
“practice of Norfolk, and of Mr. Kent’s judicious obfervations 
upon it. 


¢ The landlord generally wifhes to fix the management and courfe 
of cropping under a fix-courfe fhift, viz, wheat the firft year— 
barley or oats the fecond, without clover—turnips the third — bar- 
Jey or oats, with clover, the fourth—the clover mowed for hay the 
fitth—and the fixth grazed till Midfummer, and then broken up for 
wheat in-fucceflion. 

* But the occupier will often endeavour to contract it to a five= 
courfe fhift, by fowing his wheat upon clover of one year’s lay, and 
in fome of the beft parts, as in the Flegg, Tunftead, and Blofield 
hundreds, fome tenants carry on only a four-courfe fhift; thus, 
wheat, turnips, barley, and clover. This laft, is fimilar to the 
practice of great part of Flanders, where the invariable method is, 
to carry an alternate crop for man and beaft, but &s land, though 
ever fo good, will grow tired of a too frequent repetition of turnips 
and clover, fome inconvenience is occafionally fuftained; to reme- 
dy which, they will do well to change the former of thefe, now 
and then, for a vetch crop, and the latter for trefoil or lucern. — 
No courfe of hufbandry can be more profitable than this, where 
the foil will allow it; and there are many parts of this county 
- where it may be carried on without doing any injury to the 
land. I confider the fiveecourfe fhift to be more unfair than 

the 
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the four; becaufe, in ‘this cafe, there are three ‘crops of corn, to 
two crops for the animal. This mode of cropping would be bet- 
ter, if the barley crop, after wheat, was fometimes changed for 
buck wheat, of potatoes, which would neither be an unprofitable 
or exhaw{ting crop; and thus a little varied, the practice of a five- 
courfé cropping might be allowed, in the parts whete the foilis good 
, in quality ; or where 4ny extra-quantity of manure can be’ procur- 
ed, which is fometimes the cafe in the vicinity of towns, or near 
fea or river navigations, or where a géntleman occupies a park with 
a-farm, or a farmer a large portion of down; but in the great weft- 
ern parts of the county, the courfe of fix fhifts ought to be ftrict- 
ly adhered to; and there is’ fomething very rational in this fix-courfe 
hufbandry upon a light foil; for fhough the exhaufting and fertiliz- 
ing crops, ‘donot follow alternately, as in the four-courfe flift, “yet 

there is dn €qual number of each obferved in the rotation. I think, 

however, in the very light parts of the county, that a feven- cdurfe 
fhift would* be an improvement, but I do not mean by letting the 
land reniain three years laid, as fome have recommended, becaufe 
the. Norfolk land does not yield much profit from grafs feéds 
after the firft year: but I would rather recommend the follow- 
ing courfe:—— wheat, vetches, barley, buck, turnips, barley, 
clover ; this would keep'the turnips and clover crops at fuch a di- 
fade that ‘there would be-no fear of their fuccefs; and, as the 
buck might be confidered as a neutral crop, the alternate advaitttige 
would not, in faé, be loft-in its good effect. I believe too, that 
by means of the wetaiae which might be fed off the whole fummer, 
moré ftock would be kept on very light land, than from the prefent 
fix-courfe fhift; and where a flock is kept, it never.can be employ- 
ed fo well, as in penning upon this fort of light land, as foon as 
the wheat or rye be fown, efpecially if the fowing be upon one 
ploughing; in fuch a cafe, it is beft to begin rather. early, and fow 
by degrees, as. many ridges each time, as “the breadth of the fold 


will cover.’ P. 32. 


On the: arable management of land, Mr. Kent’s remarks, 
in our opinion, poffefs confiderable utility: though the obfer- 
vations of.feveral gentlemen of the county feem to differ from 
his in fome particulars. The hints. on the improvement of 
meadow grounds are fometimes judicious, but not equally fo 
with thofe of the preceding fection. 

The-mode of draining recommended. is far from being fuf- 
ficient for meadows in the fkate defcribed ; and the other 
means of amelioration have not any novelty that can entitie 
them to particular regard. 

Inclofing, Mr. Kent thinks, tends to the increafe of popue 
lation and’ general: happinefs. Of this fact-there ean be 
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little doubt. But why fo little encouragement is given toa 
practice which promifes fo much individual as well as na- 
tional advantage, the author has not fhown. 

What relates to plantations is rather a defcription of the 
attempts of the gentleman farmer in this way, than of fuch 
modes as may be moft ufefully employed. The plan of thefe 
furveys did not probably admit of treating thefe fubje&ts more 
at length. 

We pafs over the fections on Live Stock, Farm Buildin 
and Implements of Hufbandry, as containing little informa~- 
tion that can intereft the general reader. 

On the fize of farms, Mr. Kent is a ftrenuous advocate for 
thofe of fmall dimenfions; but this is a matter which can 
probably never be reduced to any degree of certainty, as 
much muft always depend upon fituation, and other local cir- 
cumftances. 

Oxen, however advantageous their ufe might be, can never, 
perhaps, be generally employed in the bufinefs of the farm: 
nor are the flothful habits of thefe animals probably well cal- 
culated for the performance of many forts of work that re- 
quire expedition. 

We moft cordially agree with Mr. Kent in his general 
principle, that the condition of the /abouring poor fhould be 
‘made as comfortable as poflible. 


* A man’ (fays he) * born to no inheritance, who affiduoufly 
devotes his whole life to labour, when nature declines, has as great 
a claim upon the neighbourhood, where the labour of his youth 
lias been devoted, as the worn out foldier or failor has to Chelfea or 
Greenwich ; and this reward ought to be as honourable, as it is 
comfortable, and not to be adminiftered in a way that is repug- 
nant to that natural love of rational freedom which every hu- 
man mind fympathizes in the enjoyment of.—Such a man, as I 
have here charaéterized, ought to be diftinguifhed from the lazy 
and profligate wretch, who has feldom worked but by force. The 
one ought not to be crowded into the fame habitation with the 
other; but-in houfes of induftry there can be no diftinétion.’ 
P, 171. 


In this furvey, our author has not only evinced the found- 
nefs of his judgment, but the great extent of his knowledge 
of rural affairs. We alfo meet with a judicious difcrimina- 
tion of the good from the bad practices that prevail in the 
county. Of the latter kind, the principal are, in the mode of 
harveiting, ftacking of grain, and the making of fences. The 
practice of burn-baking is alfo feverely reprobated. 
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An improved Verfion, attempted, of the Book of Fob; a Poem, 
confifting of Parallels, ‘confiructive, {ynonymous, and triplet ; 
with a Preliminary Differtation, and Notes, Critical, Hifto- 
vical, and Expianatory. By Charles Garden, D. D. Mini- 
fier of the Parifh of Harwell, in Berk/hire, and late a Tu- 
tor at Eton College. 8vo. 8s. Boards. Rivingtons. 


1796. 


pe tranflator modeftly calls this. publication an wttempt: 
but, before a perfon engages in any undertaking, he 


ought to confider, ferre— quid valeant humeri. Whatever 


ains the labours of this writer may have coft, they are en- 
titled to little more praife than a well-meant endeavour; or, 
to fay the utmoft, if : 


* In great attempts ’tis. glorious ev’n to fail,’ 


to that glory which a failure confers. 

The Preliminary Differtation is an awkward, ill-compofed, 
tract ; difcovering, on a fubjeét which afforded ample {cope 
for them, neither energy of thought, nor diftin€tnefs of judg- 
ment, nor yet the learning pre-requifite. ‘The notes confit, 
in general, of common-place remarks, and references to Park- 
hurft, as of principal authority. But where the door rifques 
opinions of his own, it is chiefly on feeble conjecture. 
As to the merits of the Verfion itfelf, without being on the 
whole more exact, it hath much lefs than that which it feeks 
to fupplant. | : 

To confirm this opinion with proofs, the greateft part of 
the volume might be brought. From the Preliminary Differ- 
tation, of which the firft twenty-feven pages are inappropri- 
ate to the book, we prefent the following extracts — 


‘ Now as the books of the Old and New Teftament are our in- 
fallible guides and rules through life, that we may fearch them, (for 
in them is eternal life) read, meditate, and walk according to them ; 
I fhall obferve fome of them with their authors, Although we 
ought chiefly to read and ftudy the New Teftament; yet we mutt 
not reject the old, for it isa key to the new: if we had not the 
Old Teftament, there are many things in the New, that muft have 
been obfcure to us, and paft our knowledge to find out.’ F. iv. 





¢ The Almighty permitted Satan to affli& him (as is evident), 
which fhews that if Satan were permitted, he would foon deftroy all 
mankind, Although he goes about like a roaring lion, feeking 
whom he can devour, yet he cannot devour any, excep: thofe that 
have given themfelves to wickednefs with delight, and rejected 
God, and except God fhould permit him. And whether God 
fpeaks to Satan himfelf, or by his angels, when he intends that an 
N 2 indivie 
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individual, or nation, or people are to be deftroyed becaufe of their 
fens, we are not certain. It is exprefsly faid in the Book of Job, 
that God really fpoke to Satan; and Satan returned anfwer ; and 
when he had received his orders, or had his requeft granted, he im- 
mediately went and put it in execution.’ _ P- xlv, | 


Dr. Garden hence proceeds, like a man with a fhow- 
box — : 


¢ Now let us fee fob, as it were, in all his fplendour and mag- 
nificence; let us fee him on his throne, or his judgment feat, go- 
verning a and adminiftering laws to his fubjeéts—the aged men bow- 
ing before him, and the young afraid to appear in his prefence, 
&¢.—Next, let us take a view of Job and his three friends.’ p, xlv, 


Having gone through this exhibition, the do¢tor ob- 
ferves — 


‘ Let us next endeavour to find ont, if we can, whether the- 
writerof this book wrote by infpiration or not, and when it was 
taken into the canon of the church. 

« The apofile tells us, that all {cripture is given by infpiration ; 
for this purpofe, that man may believe in it, live according to its 
rules and directions, may be infiructed by it, and, know the right 
way that leads to heaven and eternal life. Now if. the writer of 
this book was not infpired, as fome will have it, why was this book 
received into the canon, and looked on as an iafpired work, and 
fome way. or other beneficial for mankind? For, as I fhall fhew 
hereafter, the Jews were very careful about admitting books into 
their canons, and indeed would not accept of any, but fuch as they 
were certain of being infpired. If the book was written by Job, 
why might not God infpire him what to write, as well as he did 
Mofes,- Haiah, and all the prophets ? for Job. was a prophet in his 
own country, and among his own people, I fay, therefore, that 
Job was infpired as — as the prophets.’ p. I. 


That the reader may form fome judgment of the compara- 
tive merits of the two verfions, we will refer him to the 12th 
and following verfes of the [Vth chapter in the Bible tranfla- 
tion, and contraft the paflage from Dr. Garden’s. 


‘ 12 But a divine word was fecretly fpoken to me; 
My ear received fome inftru€tion from it. 

‘ 13 In the ecitatick thoughts of the vifions of the night, 
When deep fleep faleth on mankind; 

¢ 14 Fear and tremour fell on me, 
And all my bones trembied, 

$15 Thena wind pafied over my face; 


The hairs of my body ftood on end. 








> 
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16 -An appearance was before my eyes; 
It ftood ftill, but I knew not its afped: 
There was a ftillnefs, and I heard a voice, (faying) 
¢ 17 What! can a mortal be righteous before God? 
Truly, can.a man be pure in the fight of his Mxker ? 
18 Behold, he could not rely on his fervants ; 
Even his angels, in. whom he had placed light. 
¢ 19 How much lefs in them that dwell in houfes of clay ; 
Whofe foundation is in the duft; 
Who are crufhed like the moth! 
20 In the courfe of the day they are deftroyed.; 
They perith for ever without being regarded. 
2t What! is not their excellency removed from them ? 
They die, but not in wifdom.’ - p. 7. 


n 


“A 


a 


With the notes collected from others, we have no immedi- 
ate concern; but, for a fpecimen of fuch as are original, the 
following may fairly be given— _ 

* Chap. XXXVIII. 


¢ 31 What! canfl thou bind up the delicacies of the genial 
warmth ? 
Or open the contraéted particles of the cold atmofphere ? 
§ 32 What! canft thou bring forth the maffes of air in their 
| feafon ? . ; 7 
And canft thou direé the blighting wind with its infeéts? 
£33 What! doft thou know the definite ftatutes of the hea- 
vens ? 
And canft thou indeed place their power upon earth?’ 
P, 63. 

‘ 31. Bind up the delicacies of the genial warmth.| The word 
MIITWI fignifies here, delights, delicacies, or dainties; that is, 
the precious fruits, or the produce of the folar light. Who can 
bind up or conftringe the precious fruits of dime, or the genial heat 
or warmth, which is oppofed to a parching blighting air on the one 
fide, and to a rigid contraéting cold on the other, The word 
TID! is rendered by the LXX. saeiados, and the fame by the 
Vulgate, the feven fars: but here it means the genial heat, See 
Parkhurft’s Lex. 

‘ Ibid. contrafed particles of the cold air, or rigid atmo/phere.] 
The word PNDW WD) fignifies, contractions, or contracted particles 
of biD> cold, condenfed, rigid, contracting air. This word here 
is rendered by the LXX. Qgiwvos. It is a conftellation in the hea- 
vens, juft before the fign Taurus, and is fometimes only taken for 
that ftar of the fecond magnitude, called ‘the /corpion’s heart: it 
appears at the beginning of the autumnal equinox, and is the pro- 
onoftic of cold and froft. This conftellation, according to Prolemy’s 
Catalogue, confifts of 37 ~) by Tycho’s 62, and by the a 
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tifh Catalogue, of 80. The Pleiades, or feven ftars, are alfo.on 
the breaft of the fign Taurus; and when they arife, it is frequent 
for ftorms to rife and great rains to fall, which is about the vernal 
equinox, — 

‘ 32. Mafes, or grains of air in their feafon.) ‘The word 
NV ISD may perhaps fignify the fame as EY, grains, or 
maffes of air, which in the winter being too large to pervade the 
pores, and to thin mixed fluids, and fo keep them in motion, do 
by means of their fize, comprefs and fix them together, and fo 
produce cold and froft. When froft is exceffive, thefe grains will 
be driven in with fuch violence, as to fplit and tear afunder trees, 
rocks, ftones, &c.: and alfo to rot the fingers, toes, &c. Chry- 
foftom explains Mazzaroth of the twelve figns of the Zodiac. Our 
marginal verfion adopts that explanation. Bringing forth the twelve 
figns, each in its feafon, or month, is an expreflion accommodated 
to the then received fyitem of the world. The earth was fuppof- 
ed to be at reft in the centre, and the heavens to revolve annually 
round it, carrying with them the fun, planets, and fixed ftars. 
Some will have the root of this word to be “\f&, to gird; VIS 
is.a girdle. Hence (fays Caftell) mdton "TIN, the girdle, or 
delt, of the conftellation; i.e. the Zodiac. But I think here it 
means the maffes of cold or hot air, according to the different fea- 
fons, or the time of the year. In fummer thefe will be warm, and 
in winter cold. 

‘ Ibid. Blighting wind, with its infe&s.] The word 7¥992 fig- 
nifies here, in/ec?s, that come with the wind or air, which are the 
caufe of blights. The very loofe and inaccurate Greek tranflation 
of the book of Job, which we have under the title of the LXX. 
renders thefe three Hebrew words, WY or BY, biD> and j71%°5 
in Job ix. 9. by Tasiadz, “Eozepov, and Apersgov; and here by 
Tlasiados, Qypiwvos, and “Eozepov, which they took for the names ef 
fome {tars or conftellations, though they knew not which. The 
reafon why they fixed on thefe ftars, is, perhaps, becaufe they 
found them particularly noticed in the old Greek poets. 

* We find this pourtrayed on the fhield of Achilles, in Homer, 
Il, xviii. lin. 486. 


Tlaniadas 3’, “Yadas te, to re cSevos Qesevos, 
‘The Pleiads, Hyads, and Orion fierce. 


Hefiod fays that Aréturus rifes in the evening fixty days after the 
winter folftice, Opera et Dies, lin. 562, &c. 


> w « 
Evt’ avd sénxovra usta teomas Henao 


Xeysecs’ exterton Zeus nuata, ov pa ToT’ aornp 
APK TOTPOS 


And again Hefiod fpeaks of Arcturus, lin. 608. of Orion, 596, 
607; 
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607, 613, 617, and of the Pleiads, lin. 613..''So Anacreon men- 
tions Orion, and the Pleiades, ode xvii. lin. 9, 10. 


My oruyvov OPIQNA. 
Ts TIAEIAAEZ ZL xauo ; 


¢ “Ecmtpos, the evening ftar, or the planet Venus, Homer intro- 
duces it in a comparifon with the glittering of Achilles’s fpear, Il. 
xxii. 1, 317, &c. . 


As radiant Hefper fhines with keener light, 

Far beaming o’er the filver hoft of night, 

When all the ftarry train emblaze the {phere : 

So fhone the point of great Achilles’ fpear. Pope. 


‘ J fhall only add, that the miftake of the LXX. in making 
WY 7°9DD and rW9°D fars or conftellations, has been adopted by 
the Vulgate and modern tranflations ; and that the Vulgate varies as 
much as the LXX, in rendering thefe words iu the three different 
texts. Thus in Job ix, g. it fubftitutes for them refpectively, Arc- 
turum, Oriona, Hyadas ; here in Job, Ve/perum, Ardturum, Pleia~ 
das; and in Amos vy, 8. for 71/393 and S9DD it ufes Ardurum 
and Orionem. See Parkhurft’s Lex. for further explanation on thefe 
words. 

‘ 33, Definite fatutes of the heavens.| By the heavens here is 
meant.the celeftial fphere, or the heavenly bodies contained in it. 
The word MVIPFt fignifies, definite fatutes, ordinances, or appoint- 
ments of God or man: it means here, the laws by which thote 
bodies perform their revolutions; and their power, or minifterial 
authority, denotes their real, or fuppofed aftion and effeéts on our 


atmofphere and terraqueous globe.’ p. 432. 


If the modefty expreffed in the title does not affort with the 
reft of the volume, the cenfure will fall lefs heavy on its aue 
thor, than ‘ on fome other learned men in Oxford, by whofe 
advice this work has been made public.’ P. Ixxix. 





Differtations on the Englifh Language: with Notes, Hiftorical 
and Critical. To which is added, by way of Appendix, an 
Effay on a reformed Mode of Spelling, with Dr. Franklin's 
Arguments on that Subjedt. By Noah Webfter, Fun. E/q. 
Svc. .8s. Bound. Printed at Bofton in 1789; and im- 
ported by Dilly, 1797. . 

WE are here prefented with the opinions and the argu- 

ments of an American grammarian, who, having ftu- 
died his fubje& with great care and attention, offers his obfer- 
vations for the general improvement of readers and of writ- 
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¢ Our modern grammars’ (he thinks) * have doneymyueh more 
hurt than good, ~The authors have laboured to prove what is ob. 
vioufly abfurd, viz. that our language is not made right; and, in 
urfuance of this idea, have tried to. make it over again, and pers 
fuade the Englifh to fpeak by Latin rules, or by arbitrary rules of 
their own.’ -P. vil. ) é. * | 


This.is a fevere charge; but, in endeavouring to eftablith it, 
the differtator has only convinced us that he is imperfeétly 
acquainted with the fubject which he pretends to difcufs. 

After a tedious courfe of remarks on pronunciation, fome 
of which are highly abfurd, we are introduced to an exami. 
nation of particular phrafes. Mr. Webfter is offended at the 
objections of bifhop Lowth to the phrafe by that means. 
¢ ‘The word means’ (he fays), ‘ applied to a fingle inftrument 
of aétion, or caufe, conveys a /ingle idea.’ Undoubtedly, 
thofe who fpeak of this or that means, intend to convey a fin- 
gle idea; but that circumftance is no more a juftification of 
the expreffion, than any vulgar inaccuracy is an inftance of 
correctnefs. It may as well be pretended, that it is proper to 
fay, ‘fuch thingsappens,’ merely becaufe the illiterate, when 
they fpeak in thofe terms, annex a plural idea to the fingular 
verb. | 

Purfuing a courfe of impropriety, this author reprefents 
Duins, amends, vidiuals, odds, hy/fferics, &c. as nouys of the 
fingular number. * 4 bellows’ (he adds) ‘ is fometimes heard 
in Englifh, and is perfectly correct.’ He defends the phrafe, 
fam mijiaken (for I miftake), as ftriGtly juftifiable ; but his 
Vindication. is erroneous.—He is of opinion, that the ufe of 
whom, in the queftion, whom'do you tpeak to ? is a corrup- 
tion, introduced by» fome Latin ftudent,’ who began to fu- 
fnect, that who was an inaccurate expreffion in that or in fimi- 
lar interrogatories, * becaufe not agreeable to the Latin rules.’ 
But the praétice: which he condemns has no reference to La- 
tin rules. It is the produce of that ancient rule of the Eng- 
Jith language; which makes prepofitions govern the objé€tive 
cafe. Itis therefore as improper to ufe the phrafe, * bo do 
you {peak io ?’, as. it would be to. fay, 1 was {peaking to be.’ 
—In other initances, Mr. Webfter is equally injudicious. 

His differtation on Englifh verfe is preferable to the other 
patts of the volume ; and fome; of his notes are not wholly 
contemptible. But his propofal for a reformation of f{pelling 
may rather be called.a fcheme for the corruption of it; for he 
fecommends an adaptation of it to the’cuftomary pronuncia- 
tion. On this head, he 


* Once heard Dr. Franklin remark, “ that thofe people, fpell 
beit, who do not know how to fpell;” that is, they fpell as their 
ears 
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ears dictate, without being guided by rules, and thus fall into a re- 
gular orthography.’ P. 397+ 

This explanation is as ridiculous as the opinion to which-it 
refers ; for thofe who ignorantly {pell by the ear, without rule 
and confequently without propriety, are here faid to fall inte 
an orthography which, is regular. The Americans, however, 
have not followed, in this refpe€t, the advice of the deceafed 
philofopher, and of his furviving admirer. 





A Colleétion of Effays and Fugitive Writings. On Moral, Hif- 
torical, Political and Literary Subjects. By Noah Webfter, 
Fun. Attorney at Law. 8vo. 8s. Bound. Printed at Bof- 
ton, 1790, and imported by Dilly, 1797. 


TP HE incompetent grammarian now appears as a mifcellane- 
ous effayift. His firft eflay contains remarks on the edu- 

cation of youth in America. He complains of the want of 
due attention to that important object, and fuggefts fome 
hints of reform. ‘He proceeds to a difcuflion of the general 
principles of government and commerce. He afterwards 
treats of the particular conftitution of the United States, and 
of various local circumftances. He adverts to the manners of 
the people, whom he cenfures for their imitation of the pre- 
vailing fafhions and corruptions of Europe ; and he proper! 
-reprefents an independence of manners and opinion as neclhe 
fary to give full effect to an independence of government. 
Some uninterefting effays follow; and we at length meet with 
a fketch, lefs elegant than accurate, of the rife, progrefs, and 
confequences, of the American revolution. | 

Obfervations on Indian funerals form the next piece. In 
this effay, Mr. Webfter compares the tumu/i, or artificial hil- 
locks, found in North-America, with the darrows, or mounts, 
which have been difcovered in Great-Britain; and, from the 
refemblance between them, he is inclined to believe, that the 
primitive inhabitants of this ifland.and of America were de- 
rived from a common ftock, long after the age of the firft pa- 
rent. Ir is not improbable, that colonies may have pafied 
from the north-of Europe, by the way of Greeriland, into 
America; but that continent feems to have been chiefly peo- 
pled from A fia: 

‘Among’ the remaining effays, ate fome unfatisfactory ety- 
mological difquifitions, animadverfions on laws againft ufury, 
and remarks on various fubje@ts connected with the inftitutes, 
cuftoms, and circumftances, of the American ftates ; and the 
volume concludes with advice (fometimes judicious) to young 
perfons of both fexes. 


The 
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The Parochial Hiftory and Antiquities of Stockton upon Tees 
including an Account of the Trade of the Town, the Naviga 
‘tion of the River, and of fuch Parts in the Neighbourhood as 
have been connedied with that Place. In a Series of Letters ; 
embellifhed with Views of Public Buildings, &c. By John 
Brewfier, M. A. Vicar of Greatham and LeGturer of Stocks 
ton. 4to. 12s. fewed. Vernor and Hood. 1796. 


ie is remarkable, that, in the fecond edition of the Britan- 
nia of Camden, though it was (to ufe the author’s words) 
plurimis locis adaudig, there is no mention of Stockton. The 
town wag certainly worthy of fome notice, though it was not 
then in a flourifhing ftate. It was a corporation, and had a 
eriodical market, in the reign of Edward II. and a caftle, 
elonging to the fee of Durham, diftinguifhed the fpot at an 
earlier period. This fortrefs, however, was difmantled, by or- 
der of the houfe of commons, in the year 1647; and it was 
foon after demolifhed. At the Reftoration, the town was in 
a declining ftate ; but it is now a place of fome commercial 
importance. 
Mr. Brewfter has given us a variety of information, with 
the appearance rather than the reality of order and method. 
A part of his defcription of the town is as follows — 


¢ It is generally acknowledged by ftrangers, that Stockton. is 
one of the handfomeft towns in the north of England. Its beauty 
confifts in the breadth of its main ftreet, and in the neatnefs as 
well as elegance of its buildings. The {treet is near half a mile in 
length, and fixty yards broad at the market-place. The view, in- 
deed, is broken by the town-houfe being placed in the middle of 
the ftreet, at about an equal diftance from each end; but this defect 
is remedied by its being an handfome building with a high fpire; 
and a piazza adjoining to it on the north fide, has a very good ef. 
feét as you enter the town from the north. f 

¢ We may fee from an old plan of the borough, taken in the 
time of queen Elizabeth, that, either by defign or accident, the 
{pace left for the ftreet was originally of much larger dimenfions 
than had been ufually allotted for that purpofe in old towns, But 
it was long, I apprehend, before the town began to put on the ap- 
pearance of beauty. The ftreet was unpaved, and the buildings 
mean.’ Mr. Thomas Rudd, curate of Stockton, has left a memo- 
randum in the parith regifter, that when he came there, “ Aug. 1, 
1661, there were but 120 dwelling houfes, and none of them of 
brick.” And as ftone is not much ufed in building in this neigh- 
bourhood from the difficulty and expence of procuring it, we may 
conclude, that the houfes in Stockton, were in general conftructed 


of lath and plaifter. At prefent the houfes are almoft all of brick, 
and 
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and are well built; and there is not, I believe, a thatched houfe in 
the town. The few ftone houfes which we meet with, appear to 
have been conftructed from the ruins of the caftle. 

¢ The main. ftreet runs in a direétion N, and §. from the road 
leading by Norton to Durham, to the road leading to Stockton- 
bridge. The Tees here makes an eafy bend, and the granaries and 
other’ buildings ftand upon the fhore forming a fort of crefcent, 
In the main ftreet, a little to the fouth of the town-houfe, is a 
handfome column, of the Doric order, 33 feet high, where the 
market is held: and near it are the butcher’s fhambles, very clean, 
neat, and covered in, but certainly not. in the moft eligible fitua- 
tion, fo far, at leaft, as refpects the elegance of the ftreet. From 
the main ftreet there are feveral {maller ftreets that lead to the river.” 


P. 85. ; 


In the letter which treats of the progrefs of ciyilifation at 
Stockton, a eurious inftance of ceconomy is mentioned. It 
was cuftomary for the poor to make one coffin ferve fuccef- 
fively, not for the enclofure of a dead body when depofited in 
the earth, but merely for the conveyance of it to the place of 
interment. 


* Soon after the rev. George Walker, vicar, [1715] came to re- 
fide at Stockton, he was called upon to inter a poor perfon. When 
they came to the grave, the attendants were preparing to take the 
body out of the fhell or coffin which contained it, He enquired 
what they were doing, and was informed, that the fame coffin was 
ufed for the funerals of the poor, and that this was intended to 
ferve again. He infifted on its being put into the ground with the 
body ; and from that time took care to prevent the repetition of 
fuch an act of indecency.’ P. 102. 


In the fame epiftle, we are informed, that — 


* The manners of the common people in Stockton, are in gene- 
ral decent and refpectable. If I may mention a fault, it is that of 
indolence, which, perhaps, may be attributed to a want of manu- 
factories. 

¢ The improvements which have ‘taken place here, may with 
great propriety be afcribed to the cultivated manners of the princi- 
pal inhabitants. Opulence and induftry have given a {pur to all 
their attainments, and they are behind no other town in the elegant 
pleafures of polifhed life: at the fame time, few are the inftances 
that have occurred, in which liberality or profuGion have loft fight 
of juftice and propriefy. It becomes not me to fay all I with upon 
this fubjeét; but IL may furely add, that if to ditpofe properly of 
that wealth which many of them enjoy, be to deferve it, then may 
they reap thofe confolations which are due to the. benevolent !? 
P. 103, 


With 
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With regard to the mercantile concerns of this town, wé 
find that the principal’ exports are corn, lead, linens, and 
woollens ; that the cuftoms, in 1792, exceeded 7460 pounds; 
but have fince declined in confequence of the war; and 
that, in-1795, there were forty-feven veffels belonging to this 

ort. 

; The perfons of whom biographical anecdotes are here given, 
are only major Jenkins, an obfcure Welth officer in the arm 
of Cromwell, who refided and died at Stockton ; Allifon, a 
native of the town, who fignalifed his courage in a naval ac- 
tion in the feven years’ war; Reed, a rope-maker, who wrote 
fome dramatic pieces which are not deftitute of merjt; Brad- 
Jey, who acquired, among the provincials, the reputation of 
an able conveyancer ; and Crofby, the well-known alderman 
of London. 

That this is a judicious compilation, we are not inclined to 
affirm. It difplays diligence without tafte; the refleCtions are 
trite; and the language is incorrect. 





Pyrology; or, the Connexion between Natural and Moral Phi- 
lofophy: with a fhort Difquifstion on the Origin of Chrifti- 
anity. By William Okely, M. D. Phyfician to the General In- 
firmary at Northampton, and Corre/ponding Member of the 


Londen Medical Sotiety. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Johnfon, 
1797: | 

O’ the moft difficult part of natural philofophy, the nature 
of heat, we have in this work a few chapters, which 
prove that the author is capable of extending his views into 
this fubject ; and we regret that he has not confined himfelf 
entirely to the inveftigation. , ‘The vaft variety of other objects 
which he has embraced, could not be fatisfa€torily difcuffed in 
fo narrow a compafs; and they may be called fketches for 
philofophifing, rather than true philofophy. It is by no 
means the plan of writing which we recommend; fuch loofé 
defultory hints, from a man of repute in his county, havé a 
tendency to unhinge the prefent notions, without giving fuffi- 
cient clue to folid reafoning 5 and the remarks on the Chriftian 
religion,— to difeufs which, whether by ridicule or grave ar- 
gument (for the opponents are to choofe their weapons), we 
conceive to be the right of every man, —the remarks, as they 
are of a peculiar nature, required much more talent and more 
argument. We fhould be glad to fee the author lay his whole 
mind to this conteft, and bring forth his ftrong arguments. 
It is an opinion on flight grounds which he has now advancedy 
—an opinion, we think, entirely unfounded in hiftory, or the 
! nature 
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nature of the human mind : but he has prefented us with fuch 
a fhadow only for a reafon on his fide, that, till he enters far- 
ther into the controverly, we fhould think it wafte of time 
to enter info the combat. ; 

The natural philofophy is built upon the theory of Bofcovich. 
We know not whether the author has. read this work; but ‘if 
not, we recommend it to his perufal. ‘The following are the 
firft principles of the improved phyfics, as they are called — 


¢ Axiom. Powers in equilibrio produce reft. 

“* Axiom. Powers not in equilibrio produce motion, till equili- 
brium is reftored. 

‘ Obfervation. Different quantities of {pace equal to each other, 
contain different quantities of power. 

‘ Axiom, The different quantities of power contained in diffe- 
rent equal fpaces, may be meafured by the number of fuppofed 
powerful points in a given fpace, _ 

‘ Obfervation. A certain méan concentration of power canfti- 
tutes a fubftance, which in its different quantities gives to men the 
fenfation of heat in various degrees. 

‘ As this fubftance is well known, very common, and probably 
the leaft concentrated ftate of power with which we are acquainted, 
we may take it for a ftandard of other powers. 

‘ To this fubftance I give the name of Calorigue. 

‘ As the’ particles of all other fubftances known to us confift of 
power more condenfed than it is in the particles of calorique, any 
given particle may be confidered as made-up of a certain number 
of particles of calorique. 

‘ Theorem. The:denfer any fubftance is, the lefs eafily, but the 
more forcibly, it.is liable to be aéted upon: and vice yerfa, the 
rarer any fubftance is, the lefs powerful needa caufe be by which 
it is to be excited. into action, but -alfo the lefs forcible -will- fuch 
action be when excited.’ P. 42. 


On this calorique depend the cohefion of mafles, life, and 
fenfe ; and the action of the foul on body, and body on foul, 
are from this principle to be accounted for ; and our men of 
courage will not be very much pleafed with the pofition, ‘that 
- their boafted character depends upon the proportion of calo- 
rique in their fyftem. Hence our author muft rank ‘among 
the favourers of materialifm; or rather he may probably be 
thought to be within the two, the materialift and the immate- 
rialift ; and, by means of his calorique, to produce an union 
between the irreconcileable combatants. It is eviderft to every 
philofophical mind, that thé queftion is at prefent by no means 
fettied; and every hint deferves inveftigation. 

As the author is a phylician, he was naturally led to intro-. 
duce the principles of his fcience into the general queftion of 

| caule 
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caufe and effet; and he has done it not without fucéefs. Ow” 
the queftion of power and infinity, he falls into the common 


error of mathematicians, and gives us gravely a conclufion 
deduced from an abfurdity in the application of terms — 


* Before I conclude this chapter, I fhall prefent my reader with 
a curious mathematical paradox, which was, I believe, -firft difco- 
vered by Leibnitz. It fhews us how by fubftituting one fpecies of 
power for another, a more manageable.one, for one that lies out of 
our reach, we may arrive with certainty at the moft aftonifhing re- 
fults. , 

¢ Let us fubftitute for infinite power, infinite number, which 
mathematicians mark thus; oo; for want of power. a number lefs 
than any finite one, to wit, o. | 

* Any number whatever, divided by an integer lefs than itfelf, 
gives a quotient lefs than the dividend; any number divided by 
unity, gives a quotient equal to the dividend; any number divided 
by a fraction gives a quotient greater than the dividend, in the fame 
' proportion as the divifor is lefs than unity. When the divifor be- 
comes 0, the quotient will be co; therefore oo multiplied by o, is 
equal to the dividend. But the dividend is optional. Therefore 
oo multiplied by o is equal to every poffible number. 

‘ Hence infinite power acting upon nothing will produce every 
thing pofflible, which we know to be true in fact.’ p. 48. | 


On this paradox, we firft obferve, that the fubftitution is 
abfurd. There is no fuch thing as infinite number; confe- 
quently, if infinite power is reprefented by number, it is re- 
prefented by a thing eflentially finite ; 2d. If mathematicians 
reprefent infinite power by 00, and want of it by o, they 
may, if they pleafe; but 00 can be no more divided by 0; 
than the colour of orange by the colour of faffron. Powers 


d 
may be reprefented by 2, a, > m and x being numbers . 


fo great, that we have not as yet affixed names to them. 


I 
Then am X aa which may reprefent any number 


I : iti 
between a” and as but the action of infinite power upon 


nothing is not at all proved by this well-known principle of 
number. ‘We are not furprifed, however, at this error of 
our author, fince it is one into which mathematicians are con- 
tinually falling, from not attending to that which is the 
beauty of this {cience,—precifion of ideas. 

On ridicule as the teft of truth, we have the following dia- 
logue, which we copy for the benefit of our readers, in hopes 
that they will remember it in their political converfations : 

an 
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und the two parties now in England will learn to abate a little 
of their warmth againft each other, by recollecting that the 
hand of power cannot make falfehood truth, and that the age 
ef an opinion is not a fufficient voucher for its abfolute cer- 
tainty. | 

¢ We are told by Horace, that pleafantry will fometimes effe¢t, 
what grave reafoning may have attempted in vain. Accordingly, 
in every kind of controverfy, whether oral or {criptural, recourfe 
is had, by thofe who either diftruft their caufe or their abilities, to 
the forcible weapons of ridicule. Ridicule, however, is in faét no 
teft at all of truth: ne new difcovery was ever promulged by its 
means. Where the multitude is in the right, it may filence the ill- 
founded attacks of ignorant or interefted opponents; but as its 
whole ftrength confifts in an appeal to the preconceived opinions of 
the majority, if they happen to be wrong, (which they certainly 
may be) it can do no more than lend a temporary aid to the delu- 
fions of prejudice, 

* Let C be Copernicus. A, B, D, E, F, &c. cotemporary 
men of learning, devout believers in the ancient doctrine, that the 
earth is fixed in the centre of the folar fyftem, and that the fun re- 
volves round it. | 

‘ A, B,C, D, E, F, &c. meet in company, and the convere 
fation turns upon aftronomy ; during which C is at firft. referved, 
and feems to fall in with the generally received opinion, till the 
compliments ‘paid him upon the juftnefs and beauty of fome of his 
notions having opened his heart, he ventures to exprefs a doubt, 
whether the fun really moves round the earth. 

‘ A. Surely, Mr. C, you could not be ferious in what you ad- 
vanced juft now. 

‘ C. Indeed, Mr. A, it may feem ftrange to you, but I have 
my reafons for doubting, whether the commonly received opinion 
upon that fubjeét be true. 

‘ A now puts on a countenance of triumph, looking alternately 
at C and the reft of the company, whofe faces are all the time dif- 
torted with a half-grin. Poor C feems ftruggling in vain to com- 
pofe his agitated mind. | 

‘ A. Well, but, good Mr, C, if the commonly received opinion 
be erroneous, what are we to believe true ? 

“ C. [Jn evident confufion.] Why, fir, fince you oblige me to 
{peak out, I think the earth moves round the fun. 

‘ A and the reft of the company, after an interchange of 
expreflive looks, fall upon fome other topic of difcourfe. © con- 
tinues dejected and abfent. 

¢ While the ordinary fubjeéts of converfation are under difcuf- 
fion, A fuddenly ftarts up, as if in a fright, lays hold of the back 
of D’s chair, and, being the avowed wit of the company, imme- 


diately attracts the attention of all the reft, 
3 ‘D. What's 
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/©D. What’s the matter, Mr.cA.-  . ” st: 
‘ A. Why truly, C’s opinion had taken fuch hold of my mind} 
that in a reverie, I began tofancy you might be thrown from your 
feat in the rapidity of your career round: the fun, [ /eiting up @ 
hor feelaugh.} head 
‘ B,D, E, F, &c. join heartily in the laugh. 
© C. grows ftill graver and more perplexed. 
"© D, Nay, Mr. A, now you are too fevere, Ha! ha! ha! 
¢ Ergo, the earth does not move round the fun. Q. E, D.’ Pp. 824 


On the nature of Deity, and the charaéter of our Saviour, 
we fhall not here make any remarks: the notions are not fo 
new as our author apprehends them to be; and they have, by. | 
various writers, been refuted. With much greater pleafure 
fhould we attend to his farther refearches on calorique; and 
in the line of experiment he, may amufe himfelf, and be ufe- 


ful to the public. 


— 





Three Memorials on French Affairs. Written im the Years 
1791, 1792, and 1793. By the late Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke. 8v0. 35. 6d. fewed. Rivingtons. 1797+ 


"FE Hilsipamphiet would not have appeared fo foon after the 
deceafe of Mr. Burke, if a publifher had not announced 
an intention of gratifying the curiofity of the literary world 
with memoirs and various pieces of that celebrated writer. 
This notice gave great offénce to the two gentlemen to whofe 
care the manufcripts. of the defunct were configned; and it 
is indignantly remarked in the Preface to this publicatiott, 
that ‘they are no longer at liberty to exercife their own difcre- 
tion, but, § without a:choice, are dragged along to meet or to 
overtake the diverfified arts of a man, who, fed by his [Mr. 
Burke’s} bounty while alive; endeavoured to difquiet the laft 
moments of his dying benefactor, and ceafes pot to injure 
him in hisgravé” : | 
Thefe three pieces exhibit the opinions entertained by a fa-: 
acious ftate{man in different {tages of the French revolution. 
he firft memorial contains fpeculations ofthe nature and 
probable effects of that: political phenomenon, in the form 
which it bore at the clofe of the year'17g1.' “It is termed by 
Mr. Burke ‘ a revolution of doctrine and theoretic dogma ;? 
and he compares it to the Reformation in: one refpect — that 
of introducing other interefts into all countriés, than thofe’ 
which’ arife: from their jocality and natural circumftatices. 
From the political tenets propagated by the French, *com-- 


bining parties among the inhabitants of different countries’ 
- into 
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into one conneétion,’ effects, he obferves, equally important. 
with thofe which. formerly proceeded from religious faction, 
‘are likely to arife, . Having ftated the leading principles’ of 
this combination, flowing from the alleged rights of man, 
and aiming at the fubverfion of monarchical power, he fays— 


‘ This fyftem has very many partizans in every country in Eu- 
rope, but particularly in England, where ‘they are already formed 
into a body, comprehending moft of the diffenters of the three 
leading denominations; to thefe are readily aggregated all who are 
diffenters in character, temper, and difpofition, though not belong- 
ing to any of their congregations —that is,.all the reftlefs people 
who refemble them, of all ranks and all parties—whigs, and even 
tories —-the whole race of half-bred {peculators ; —all the atheifts, 
deifts, and Socinians ; —all thofe who hate the clergy, and envy the 
nobility, a good many among the monied people ; —the Eaft Indians 
almoft ro a man, who cannot bear to find that their prefent im- 
portance does not bear a proportion to their wealth. Thefe latter 
have united themfelves into one great, and in my opinion, formi- 
dable club, which, though now quiet, may be brought into action 
with confiderable unanimity and force. ° 

* Formerly few, except the ambitious great, or the defperate 
and indigent, were to be feared as inftruments in revolutions. 
What has happened in France teaches us, with many other things, 
that there are more caufes than have commonly been taken into our 
confideration, by which government may be fubverted, “The mo- 
nied men, merchants, principal tradefmen, and men of letters (hi- 
therto generally thought the peaceable and even timid part of foci- 
ety) are the chief actors’in the French.revolution. But the fac is, 
that as money inereaféS-and circulates, and as the circulation of 
news, in politicks and letters, becomes more and more diffufed, the 
perfons who diffufe this money, and this intelligence, become more 
and more important. “This was not long undifcovered. Views of 
ambition were in France, for the firft time, prefented to thefe 
claffes of men. Objeéts in the ftate, in the army, in the fyftem of 
civil offices of every kind. Their eyes were dazzled with this-new 
profpeé&t. They were, as it were, electrified and made to lofe the 
natural {pirit of their fituation, A bribe, great without example in 
the hiftory of the world, was held out to them—the whole govern- 
ment of a very large kingdom.’ P. 13. 


It is furprifing that any tories fhould have entered into this 
confederacy; butthe author perhaps only alludes to fome who 
once were'tories; but who ceafed to be fo ‘before they joined 
that phalanx which is here, with greater confidence than 
truth, defcribed: ) ‘ 

In oppofition to.the fentiments of thofe who are perfuaded 
that the famé changes cannot happen in England, becaufe 
+ OCgrreRev. Vor. XXI. O24, 1797. O ‘ the 
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_ © the occupations of merchants, tradefmen, amd manufaéty- 
rers, are not held as degrading fituations,’ the memorialift ob- 
ferves, that, in a country which contains a court, an heredi-' 
tary nobility, and other great eftablifhments, 


‘ wealth, new in it’s acquifition, and precarious in it’s duration, 
can never rank firft, or event near the firft; though wealth has it’s 
natural weight, further, than as it is balanced and even preponde- 
rated amongtt us as amongft other nations, by artificial inftitutions 
and opinions growing out of them. At no period in the hiftory of 
England have fo few peers been taken out of trade or from families 
newly created by commerce. In no period has fo fmall a number 
of noble families entered into the counting-houfe. I can call to 
mind but one in all England, and his is of mear fifty years ftand- 
ing. Be that as it may, it appears plain to me from my beft obfer-' - 
vation, that envy and ambition may by art, management and dif- 
pofition, be as much excited amongft thefe defcriptions of men in 
England, as in any other country; and that they are juit as capa- 
ble of a&ting a part in any great change.’ Pp. 16. 


He afterwards takes a view of the ftate of the different, 
countries of Europe, and of the probability of their being af- 
fefted by the revolution. In fome inftances, his fpeculations. 
have been realifed ; particularly with regard to the north of 


Ita 

He concludes the firft memorial with intimations of the, 
danger to. which the old governments were expofed at that, 
crifis; but he avoids a fuggeftion of the remedies applicable 
to the evil. 

In the feeond piece (written in November, 1792), he re- 
prefents it as the ftanding policy of this kingdom to prevent 
the extenfion of the dominion or ruling influence of France 
over other ftates, and recommends the following plan of ope- 
rations, as founded on that ancient fyftem— 


‘ IT beg leave to fuggett, 

¢ Firft, That a minifter fhould forthwith be fent to Spain, to 
encourage that court to perfevere in the meafures they have adopt- 
ed againft France; to make a clofe alliance and guarantee of poflef- 
fions, as again{ft France, with that power, and whilft the formality 
of the treaty is pending, to aflure them of our protection, poft- 
poning any lefler difputes'to another occafion. 
« * Secondly, To affure the court of Vienna, of our defire to en- 
ter into our antient connexions with her, and to fupport her effec- 
tually in the war which France has declared againft her. 

‘ Thirdly, To animate the Swifs, and the king of Sardinia, to 
take a part, as the latter. once did on the principles of the grand al- 


lianee. 
. Fourthiy, 
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‘ Fourthly, To put an.:end to our difputes with Ruffia, and 
mutually to forget the paft. I believe if the is fatistied.of this ob- 
livion, fhe will return to her old fentiments, with regard to this 
court, and will take a morte forward part in this bufinefs than any 
other power. — , 

‘ Fifthly, If what has happened to the'king of Pruffia is only in 
confequence of a fort of panick or of levity, and an indifpofition 
to perfevere long ii one defign—the fupport and concurrence of 
Ruffia will ténd to fteady him, and to give him refolution. If he 
be ill-difpofed, with that power on his back, and without one ally 
in Europe, I conceive he will not be eafily led to derange the 
plan. 
* Sixthly, To ufe the joint influence of our court, and of our 
then allied powers, with Holland, to arm ai fully as fhe can by fea, 
and to make fome addition by land. ! 

‘ Seventhly, To acknowledge the king of France’s next brother 
(affifted by fucha council and fuch reprefeiitatives of the kingdom 
of France, as fhall be thought proper) regent of France, and to 
fend that prince a ftmall flipply of money, arms, cloathing and ar- 
tillery. 

‘ Eighthly, To give force to thefe negociations, an inftant naval 
armament ought to be adopted; one fquadroh for the Mediterra- 
nean; another for the Channel;’ Pp. 106, 


It does not appear that this interference was juftifiable or 
neceflarys The French had an unqueftionable right to regu- 
late their own government; and, as they had not prepared to 
attack this nation, Britifh neutrality would have been more 
prudent and honourable than the advice here given. _ 

‘ Remarks on the policy of the allies with refpe& to 
France’ form the third memorial, which was begun in the 
autumn of 1793. This piece is calculated to enforce the ex- 
pediency of re-eftablifhing in France, not merely a regular 
government, but the monarchical fyftem. 


* The government of that kingdom *’ (fays Mr, Burke) ‘< is 
fundamentally monarchical. ‘The public law of Europe has néver 
recognized in it any other form of government. ‘The poteritates of 
Europe have by that law, a fight, an intereft, and a duty to know with 
what government they are to treat, and what’ they are to admit into 
the federative fociety, or in other words into tht diplomatick repub- 
lick of Europe. ‘This right is clear'and indifputable.’ p, 152. 


_ To fpeak of the” public law of Europe in this cafe, is ab- 
furd. peak preferable a monarchy may be to a republic 
(a point which we do not difpute), the mere recognition of 
fuch a form by other ftates cannot juftly be deemed preclufive, 





— 


-# Prahce was not at'that time a kingdom... Rev. 
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in the {mdlleft degree, of the inherent rights of an a 
dent people. 

Under the idea of the eventual fuccefs of the confed 
formed againit France, Mr. Burke -treats of the punifhment 
proper for the democratic offenders. In giving counfel on 
this head, he is not fo fanguinary as ‘the duke of Brunfwick. 


* To punifh them capitally would be to make maflacres. Maffa- 
cres only increafe the ferocity of men, and teach them to regard 
their own lives and thofe of others as of little value; whereas the 
great policy of government is to teach the people to think both of 
great importance in the eyes of God and the ftate, and never to be 
facrificed or even hazarded to. gratify their paffions, or for any 
thing but the duties prefcribed by the rules of morality, and under 
the direftion of public law and public authority.’ Pp. 189. 





‘ The objects of juftice’ (he proceeds to remark) ¢ are naturally 
pointed out, not by their having outraged political and civil laws, 
nor their having rebelled againtt ‘the ftate, as a ftate, but by their 
having rebelled againft the law of nature, and outraged man, as 
man, Ja this lift, all the regicides in general, all thofe who laid 
facrilegious bands on the king, who without any thing in their own 
rebellious miffion to the convention to juftify them, brought him 
to his trial and unanimoufly voted him guilty; all thofe who had a 
fhare in the cruel murder of the queen, and the deteftable pro- 
ceedings with regard to the young king, and the unhappy prin- 
ceffes ; all thofe who committed cold-blooded murder any where, 
and particularly in their revolutionary tribunals, where every idea 
of natural juftice and of their own declared rights of man, have 
been trod under foot with the moft infolent mockery; all men 
concerned in the burning and demolition.of honfes or churches, 
with audacious and marked aéts of facrilege and fcorns offered to 
religion ; in general, all the leaders of Jacobin clubs ;—not one of 
thefe fhould efcape a punifhment fuitable to the nature, quality 
and degree of their offence, by a fteady but a meafured juftice. 

¢ In the firft place, no man ought to be fubjeé to any penalty, 
from the higheft to the loweft, but. by a trial aecording to the 
courfe of law, carried on with all that caution and deliberation 
which has been ufed-in the beft times and precedents of the French 
-jurifprudence, the. criminal law of which country, faulty to be 
{ure in fome particulars, was highly laudable and tender of the lives 
of men. In reftoring order and juftice, every thing like retalia- 
tion, ought to be religioufly avoided ; and an example ought to be 
‘fet of a total alienation from the Jacobin proceedings in their ac- 
curfed revolutionary tribunals. Every thing like lumping men in 
‘mafles, and of forming tables of profcription ought to be avoided. 

¢ In all thefe punifiments, ae thing which can be alledged i in 
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mitigation. of the offence fhould be fully confidered. “Mercy is not, 
a thing-oppofed to juftice.. It is an effential part of it ; as neceflary, 
in criminal cafes, as ia civil affairs equity,is tolaw. It is only for 
the Jacobins never to pardon. They have not done it in a fingle 
inftance, A council! of mercy ought therefore to be appointed, 
with powers to report on. edth-cafe, to foften the penalty, or en-- 
tirely to remit it, according to circumftances.’ » P. 190. 


He advifes, however, that fome delinquents fhould be pu- 
nifhed with death — 


¢ There would be deaths, but for the number of criminals, and 
the extent of France, not many. There would be cafes of tranf- 
portation ; cafes @f labour to reftore what has been wickedly de- 
ftroyed ; cafes of imprifenment, and cafes of mere exile, , But be 
this as it'may, I am fure that if juftice is not done there, there can 
be neither peace or juftice there, nor in any part of Burope.’ 


P. 194. 


_ Thefe pieces are loofe and irregular; but they contain fome 
d hints, and difplay fome ability. ‘Their general fcope, 
owever, is far from being the perfection of judgment or of 
policy. The third memorial has more animation, and more 
acrimony of cenfure, than either of the others. 2 


a, én 
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Adventures of Hugh Trevor. By Thomas gg i Vols. 
IV. Ve and VI. t2mo. 10s. Od. Boards. Robinfons. 


1797: 


rue account given. of the firft three volumes ‘of this 
work, in Crit. Rev, Vol. XIII. p. 139, New Arr. leaves 
us little to remark on the prefent, which conelude: the ‘ftory. 
They have the fame beauties and the fame faults. The au- 
thor purfues his inveteracy againft profeffions and eftablith- 
ments ; and we naturally expected that he would have placed 
his hero. in a {mall farm, where induftry would juft fupply his 
wants, and no more ; but, to our furprife, he makes him ac- 
cidentally perform an act of kindnefs. to am old gentleman, 
who proves to be his uncle, and leaves him his property. 
Here is no moral, and no infereice from the author’s precedin 
do&trines, -A man may well relinquith the drudgery; abfur- 
dity, or wickednefs (if the author pleafes), of law, phyfic, and 





divinity, provided he can meet with a generous old gentleman 
who will enrich him at once. With this exception, we think 
there is much to commend in the dialogue and fentiments of 
thefe laft volumes. The admirers of the former will be eager 
to procure them, and will not be difappointed in any expeéta- 
ere O 3 tions 
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tions which’ they may have formed. If they are inferior (which 
may be doubted). it'is an inferiority that unfortunately attaches 
to the continuations of works begun at a diftant period :— 
fomething is loft in the interval, which it is difficult to regain. 

- It would not be juftice to praife ‘Mr. Holcroft’s dialogue, 
without fubjoining the following excellent {pecimen. Hugh 
Trevor is now in company with the lawyers’ clerks, 


- ¢ Mr. Stradling foon after came; and;Trottman very artfully led 
him into a difpute on a fuppofed cafe, which-Trottman ‘pretended: 
to defend, and aggravated him, by. contradiction, till Stradling 
roundly affirmed his opponent knew nothing of conduéting a fuit at 
law. 
© The volubility of this gentleman was extraordinary § and the 
trouble I thought myfelf obliged to beftow, at that time, on the, 
fubjeé could alone have enabled me to remember any part of the 
jargon” he uttered, in oppoiition to Trottman: which in fublt: ance 
was as follows. 

* Giye me leave to'tell you, friend Trottinan, you’ kpow no- 
thing of the matter; and { fhould be very glad I could provoke you 
to mect me in Weftmintter-hall. If I had you but in the route, 
dainn me if you fhould eafily get out!” : 

* I tell you once more 1 would not leave.you.a coat to your 
back. 

* You! Lord help you! I would traverfe your indi€tment, de- 
mur to your plea, bring my .writ of error, nonfuit you. Sir, I 
would ca fa fi fa you. I would dar you. I would latitat you, 
' replevin you, refalo you. I would have my on ef inventips, my 
alias, and »luries, and pluries, and pluries, ad infinitum. 1 would 
have you in trover ;2in detinue ; would’ fend your loving friend 
Richard:Roe to you; I would eje4 you. I would make: you con- 
fefs lease entry and gufter. 1 would file my di/l of Middefex ; or 
my latitat with an ac etiam. Nay, I would be a wérfe-plague to 
you ftill):: I.would have my bill filed in B. R. I would’ furnifh 
you with a fpecial original for C. P, You talk! 1 would fue out 
my capias, alias, and pluries, at once; and outlaw you before you 
fhould hear one word of the proceeding.” 

* Blefs me, thought I, what innumerable ways there are of re- 
ducing a man to beggary and deftruction according to law | 

‘ Trottman thus provokingly continued, 

“© My dear Mr. Stradling, your brain is bewildered, .You.go 
backward and forward, from one fuppofition to another, and from 
procefs to proces, till you really don’t know what) you fay, If I 
were your opponent, in any court. in the kingdom, I fliould cer- 
tainly make the law provide you a lodging for the reft of your life. 

“ Bring pe aétion ! that’s ali! bring your action, and obferve 
how finely I will gonpros you; or reduce you to a nolle profequi. 

You 
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You think yourfelf knowing? Pfhaw. I have nonfuited fifty more 
cunning fellows in my time ; and fhall do fifty more.” 

‘ God help them ! thought l. 

_% Thave laid many a pert put by the heels. You pretend to 
carry an action through the courts with me! Why, fir, I have 
helped to ruin three men of a thoufand a year; and am ina fair 
way, at this very hour, of doing as much for a baronet of five 
times the property.” 

‘ I liftened in aftonifhment. 

*¢ And do you take-a pleafure in remembering this?” faid Hie 


M Pleafure! !”” anfwered Stradling ; faring. ¢ Why, do you think, 
Mr. Hilary, I fould- have taken a pleafure in ruining my felf ? 
What did I do but.aé according to the laws of my country? And, 
if men will oppofe me, and pretend to underftand thofe laws better 
than I do, let them pay for their ignorance and their prefumption, 
Let them refpect the law, or let their brats go beg.” 

s The law I find, fir,” faid I, * has no compaffion.” 

“* Compaffion, indeed! No, fir. . Compaffion is a fool; and 


the law is wife.” 
. © In itfelf I hope it is: but I own I doubt the wifdom of its 


practice.” 

“ But this practice, you muft know,” faid Trottman, with a 
wink to Stradling, “ Mr. Trevor means to reform,” 
. Oh,” replied Stradling, * then I fuppofe, when the gentleman 
is at the har, he will never accept a brief, till he has firft examined 
the equity of the cafe,” 

‘¢ That, fir,” I replied, “ is my firm intention.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! Mr. Trevor, you are a young man! You will 
know better ia time.” 

“* And do you imagine, fir, that I will ever hire myfelf to chi- 
canery, and be the willing promoter of fraud? If Ido, may I live 


hated, and die defpifed !” 
“ Ay, ay! Very true! I don’t remember that I ever met witha 


youth, who had juft begun to keep his terms, who-did not profefs 
much the fame. -And, which is well worthy of remark, thofe 
that have been moft vehement in thefe profeflions have been moft 
famous, when they came to the bar, for undertaking and gaining 


the rottenett caufes,”’ 
“© You fhall find however, fir, that I fhall be an exception to 


this rule.” . 

© Excufe me, Mr. Trevor, for not too haftily crediting hafty 
affertions. I know mankind ‘as well as I know the law, How- 
ever, I can only tell you that if your practice keep pace with your 
profeffions, you will never be lord chief juftice.” 

“ Do the judges then encourage barrifters, who undertake the 


ence of bad and bafe actions ?” ; 
O4 “ To 
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“ To be fure they do, They fometimes thake their heads and 
Jook grave ; but we know very well they defended {uch themfelves ; 
or, as I tell you, they would never have been judges, . If.two 
men have d difpute, one of them muft be in the wrong. And Whe 
i§ able to pronounce which, except the law?” 

‘My dear Mr, Stradling,” faid Trottman, * you are again out 
of your depth. When two men difpute, it. almoft-always happens 
that they are both in the wrong, And this is the: glorious refource 
of law ; and the refuge of its counfellors, and its judges,” 
~ 4 'Trottman and Stradling were accuftomed to each other’s man- 
ner; and, notwithftanding the language they ufed, nothing more 
was meant than a kind of jocular {parring + which would now and 
then forget itfelf for a moment, and become wafpith ; but would 
recollect and recover its temper the next fentence. 

“y replied to Trotman — “ It is true that, when two men dif. 
pute, . it generally happens they are both in the wrong. But one is 
always more in the wrong than the other; and it fhould be the 
bufinefs of lawyers to examine, and of the law to decide upon, 
their different degrees of error.” 

“ What, fir!” exclaimed Stradling. “ If you were countel 
iti a taiife fot plaintiff A, inftead of expofing the blunders and 
wrongs of defendant B, would you enquire into thofe of your own 
client???” 

* I would enquite impartially into both.” 

“®°And if you knew any circumftance which would infallibly 
infure plaintiff a nonfuit, you would declare it to the court ?’* 

*¢ T would declare the truth, and the whole truth,” 

** Here’s doctrine! Here’s law !” | 

& No,” faid Trottman; “ it is not law.. It is reform,” 

s¢ Tt ought to be law. As an advocate, J am a‘man who hire 
out my Knowledge and talents for the avowed purpofe of doing 
juftice ; and am to confider neither plaintiff nor defendant, bat 
Juftice only, Otherwife, I fhould certainly be the vileft of raf- 
cals !” 

“ Heyday !” thundered Stradling: and, after a paufe, added — 
* Tt is ny opinion, thofe words are liable to a profecution, Mr, 
Trevor; and, by G—, if you were to be caft in any one of our 
courts for them, it would be ‘no fault either of. the bench or the 
bar if the fentence of the law, which you are. defaming, did not 
fliut you up fér life!” 

_* My friend Trevor miftakes the nature of the profeffion he is 
ftudying,” added Trottman, “ He forgets that the queftion be- 
fore a couift is not, what is this, that, or the other; which he may 
think proper to call juftice ; but, what.is the law :” 

“ To be fure, fir;” continued Stradling. .“ Tt is that which, 
as a lawyer, you muft attend to; and that only.” 


“© J will cite you an example,” faid Trottman, 
“A 
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« A was a gentlernan of great landed property. B was an im- 
pertinent beggarly kind of fturdy fellow, his neighbour, A had 





an eftate in the county of that lay in a ring-fence: a mea- 
dow of nine acrés excepted, which belonged to B. This meadow 
it was convenient for A to purchafe ; and he fent his fteward, who 
was an attorney, to make propofals. B rejected them. The 
fteward advifed A to’ buy the eftate that belonged to C, but that 
was farmed by B, © The advice was followed. The leafe of B ex- 
pired the following year ; and a new one was denied by A, unlefs 
B would fell his meadow. B confented. A bought the meadow, 
but determined to have his revenge. For this purpofe A refufed 
payment, and provoked B to commence an action. The law he 
knew very well was on the fide of B: but that was of little confe-. 
quence, Plaintiff B brought his action in Trinity Term, Defen- 
dant A pleaded a fham plea: afferted plaintiff had been paid for bis. — 
meadow, by a firkin of butter: [All a lie, you know.] long vaca- 
tion was thus got over, and next term defendant files a bill in chan- 
cery, to ftay proceedings at law. Plaintiff B files his anfwer, and 
gets the injunétion diffolved : but A had his writ ready and became 
plaintiff in error, carried it through all the courts: from K, B. to 
the exchequerechamber ; and from the exchequer-chamber, as A 
very well knew that B had no more money, A brought error into 
parliament: by which B was obliged to drop proceedings, His 
attorney, of courfe, would not ftir a ftep further; and the fool 
was ruiried. ‘He was afterward arrefted by his attorney for payment 
of bill in atrear; and he now lies in prifon, on the debtors’-fide of 
Newgate.” 

“ How you ftare,*Mr. Trevor!” added Stradling, Every 
word true. ' We all know a great lord who has carried I cannot 
tell how many fuch caufes.” 

“ And were the judges,” faid I, “ acquainted with the whole 
of thefe proceedings?” 

“ How could they be ignorant of them? Judgment had paffed 
againft defendant A in all the courts.”’ 

“ And did they afford the plaintiff no protection?” 

“ They prote&! Why, Mr, Trevor, you imagine yourfelf in 
Turkey, telling ‘your tale to a cady, who decides according to his 
notions of ‘right and wrong ; and not pleading in the prefence of a 
bench of Englifh judges, who have twice ten thoufand volumes to 
confult as their guides which leave them no opinion of their own, 
It is their duty to pronounce fentence as the ftatute-books direct : 
or, as in tlie cafe I have cited, according to precedent, time imme- 
morial,”’ 

“ And this is what you call law ?” 

* Ay! and found law too,” 

** Why then, damn the ——~” 

You do right to ftop fhort, fir.” 


“ It 
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“ It appears to me that I am travelling in a curfed dirty a well 
as thorny road,” faid I, with a figh. > 

“¢ Why, to own the truth,” added Trottman, “ you muit meet 
with a little fplafhing : and, unlefs -you'can turn back and look at 
it with unconcern, I fhould fcarcely advife you to proceed,” 

“* T thall:certainly reconfider the fubjeé !” 

“ A pair of lawyers, like a pair of legs, are apt to befpatter each 
other: but they neverfhelefs remain good friends and brothers. | If 
you fend your [paniel into a muddy pool, you: ought to take care; 
when he comes out, that he does not thake the filth he has colleét- 
ed over his mafter.”’ 

“ J wonder, fir,:that you fhould continue one of a profeffion 
which you treat with fuch unfparing feverity,?? ef 

“ And I, fir, do not wonder at your wonderings. Life isa long 
road ; and he muft have travelled a very little way indeed whoex- 
pets that it flould be all a bowling-green. | Purfue. your routein 
which direétion you will, law, trade, phyfic, or divinity, and prove 
to me that you will never have occafion to fhake off the duft from, 
your feet in teftimony againft it, and'I will then paufe and confider, 
You are of the feét of the Perfeétibles.”’ 

, “ And you of the caft of the Stand-ftills.”” 

“ Ohno. I conceive myfelf to be among children at a fair, rid- 
ing ina round-about. Like the globe they inhabit, men are con- 
tinually in motion: but they can never pafs their circle.” 

.“ And do you fuppofe you know the limits of your circle ?” 

“| Within a trifle. The experience of ftates, empires, and ages 
has decided that queftion with tolerable accuracy.” , 

* But, what if a power fhould have arifen,.of which you have 
not had the experience of ftates, empires and ages; except of a 
very fall number? And what if this partial experience, as far as 
it goes,. fhould entirely overthrow your hypothelis : e7? 

“ I know that, in argument, your # is a‘very renowned potens 
tate... If the moon fhould happen to be a cheefe, it may fome time 
or another chance’ to fall about our ears in a fhower of maggots, 
But what is this mighty power, that hag done fo much in fo fhiort a 
time ; and from-which you expec fo many more miracles ?” 

*‘ Tt is the art of printing. When knowledge was locked up in 
Egyptian temples, or fecreted by Indian Bramins for their own fel; 
ifh traffic, it was indeed difficult to increafe this imaginary. circle 
of yours: but no fooner was it diffufed among mankind, by the 
difcovery. of the alphabet, than, in a fhort period, it was fucceed- 
ed by the wonders of Greece and Rome. And now, that its cir- 
culation is facilitated in fo incalculable a degree, who fhall be dar- 
ing enough to affert his puny ftandard is the meafure of all poffible 
futurity? I am amazed, fir, that a man of your acutenefs, yeur 
readinefs of wit, and your ftrength of imagination, can perfiftin 
fuch an affirmative !” ; 

“ The 
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“ The argumentum ad hominem, Very {weet and deleétable, 
Thank you, fir.” : 

“ Every thing is fubject to change: why not therefore to im- 
provement? That change is inevitable there are proofs look where 
you will: that which is called innovation muft confequently be in- 
difpenfible,.. Examine the hiftory of your own fcieace.. When 
England was infeited with wolves, we are told.that king Edgar im- 
pofed an annual tribute of, thirty wolves’ heads on the Welth pring 
ces; that the breed might be extirpated., Had this,tribute been 
levied, after. the race was partly deftroyed, the law would have 
counteracted its‘own intention; for, in order to pay the tax, the 
tributary princes muft have encouraged the breed ; and once more 
have ftocked the country with wolves,” 

‘ Stradling was little better than infected with what have been 
lately ftigmatifed by the appellation of Jacobinical,principles, and 
exclaimed, with great exultation—* Your remark is very true, fir; 
and it is an example that will ferve admirably well to illuftrate an- 
otler point. Placemen and penfioners, a race more ravenous and 
infinitely more deftructive than wolves, have been propagated for 
the {upport of the executive government ; and the breed. increafes 
fo rapidly that it wiil very foon devour its feeders.’ 

-  And-next itfelf,” 

“ With all my heart! Let me but fee that vermin extirpated, 
and I fhall die-in peace !”’ . 

“ Very right, Mr, Stradling ;” faid Trottman, with, great gra 
vity. ‘* Rlacemen, and penfioners are vile vermin! And fo will 
remain, till your party comes into office.” 

“ If ver I. could. be brought to accept of place, or penfion, 
may I ———!” 

‘“‘ I believe you : for I am well perfuaded your virtue will never 
be put to the trial. _ Otherwife, I fhould imagine, it would find as 
many good arguments, I mean precedents, in favour of the regu- 
jar practice in politics as in law.” 

‘ Here our dialogue paufed. Dinner was announced, and law, 
politics, and pairiotifm were for a .while forgotten, by all except 
myfelf, in the,enjoyments of venifon and old port.’ Vol, v. P. 10, 





The Doétrine of Atonement illufirated and defended, in Eight 
Sermons, preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, in the Year 
1795, atthe Ledture founded by the late Rev. Fobn Bampton, 
M. A. Ge. By Daniel Veyfic, B. D. Se. Ge. Bvo. $s. 
Boards. Leigh and Sotheby. 


(THESE leftures were intended by their author as a formal 
refutation of Dr. Prieftley on the fubject, and ek ihe. 
v fo far, a defence of the church.. The manner in whi 


eye conducts his difpute, is ftated i in the pailage annexed e 
‘It 


‘ 
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« It would be’ as difficult as it is unneceflary, to advance any 
thing new upon a fubject which has been fo often and fo ably dif- 
cuffed. In inveftigating any point of Chriftian doétrine, all that 
can now be expected, and perhaps all-that ought to be attempted, 
is to ftate with accuracy and precifion what the true faith is; and 
having fele&ted the beft arguments in its defence, to arrange them 
in the cleareft-order, and to place them in the moft ftriking point 
of view ; and if either new objections have been raifed, or old ones 
revived, to oppofe them with vigour and authority, but with tem- 
per and moderation: and whoever performs this fucceisfully, does 
no mean fervice to the caufe of truth and religion.’ Pp. 32. 


Tt would be injuftice not to admit that this defence difco- 
vers confiderable ability; but, however fuccefsful. it may. be 
againft the attacks of its antagonift, there are parts.of it ex- 

ofed to weighty objections. What was written on the fub- 
eét by Dr. Taylor of Norwich, we earneftly recommend to 
the lecturer's perufal. One of the ftrongeft Bye again{t Dr, 
Prieftley is this— . 


* Unlefs it can be pofitively fhewn that the doétrine of atone- 
ment makes no part of the fcheme of Chriftianity, but is foreign te 
the intention of the facred writers, all fuch paltages as appareittly 
favour this doétrine, may juftly be°cited in its fupport notwith- 
ftanding they may, by a ftrained interpretation, ‘be taken in an- 
other fenfe. Now that there are paflages which -do thus apparently 
favour this doétrine, and cannot, without ftraining, be otherwife 
interpreted, will not be denied. It is acknowledged by our adver- 
fary bimfelf; who having declared that the opinion, whieh he op- 
pofes to this do&trine of atonement, is the doétrine of reafon, and of 
the-Old Teftament, and is likewife agreeable to the general tenor 
of the New. Teflament, conchides his hiftory of this doétrine with 
this remarkable conceilion, “ In this, theny let us acquiefce, not 
doubting but that, though perhaps not at prefent, we fhall in time be 
able, withont any effort or ftraining, to explaiu all particular expreffions 
in the apoftolical epifties, &c. in. a manner perfectly confiftent 
with the general itrain of their own: writings, and the: reft of the 
{criptures,”’ 

‘ It appears, then, from the confeffion of our adverfary, that the 
language of fcripture is, on fome occafions,at leaft, undeniably for 
us; and that there are paflages, the force of which can only be 
eluded, by wrefting the words from their natural and obvious fenfe, 
and torturing them into a different meaning, But if this mode of 
proceeding be fair and allowable, there is no article of the Chriftian 
faith which may not be called in queftion. For the imperfeétion 
of language necefiarily fubjcéts the moft precife and accurate ex~ 
preflions to mifconttrnétion; and let a writer be ever fo careful 
and guarded, the in genuity of a fophift will {till contrive to pervert 

his 
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his meaning, and to impofe upon. his words a fenfe-different from 
that which they. obvioufly bear, and which he originally intended. 
And fince the, language of {criptureis no leds capable of perverfion 
and mifconftruétion than that,of any other book, it follows, .that 
neither the dogtrine of atonement, nor any other doétrine, can be 
fo pofitively and clearly revealed, as wholly to preclude all. poffibi- 
lity of difpute and oppofition : fo that the force of any language, 
even more precife and accurate, if fuch could be found, than that 
in which the doétrine is at prefent revealed, might, by the fame 
means, be evaded, and the do@rine itfelf called in queftion. 

‘But we fhould remember that God hath given us a revelation of his 
will, not to exercife our wit and ingenuity, but for our information 
and inftru@ion. To the poor is the gofpel preached: and there- 
fore, in all neceflary points, its meaning cannot be dark and intri- 
cate, difcoverable only by the wife and learned ; but muft be: fim- 
ple and intelligible, adapted to the capacity of thofe for whole ufe 
it was defigned. A forced interpretation is always to be fufpected: 
and even where the words of {cripture will, without effort or ftrain- 
ing, admit of different fenfes, the preference fhould be given, where 
it is juftly due, ,to the moft natural and obvious. And though we 
grant in general, that, in order to preferve the confiftency of reve- 
lation, recourfe muft fometimes be, had to a more remote, and per- 
haps a figurative fenfe; we may at leaft require that it be not done, 
but upon fufficient grounds, and where the neceflity is moft appa- 
rent. And we fhould be extremely careful, left affeétion for a.fa- 
vourite hypothefis.influence our judgment ; left, while, in fupport 
of this, hypothefis, we labour to reconcile apparent difcordances in 
the facred yolume,. we in reality pervert its meaning, to the preju- 
dice of fome important article of our Chriftian faith.’ Pp. 145. 





Tranfaélions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. (Concluded 
frem Vol. XX. p. 247.) 


‘ ACCOUNT of the Hot Springs in Iceland. By Jofeph Black, 

M. D. and John Thomas Stanley, F.S. A. od in the firft of 
thefe papers Dr. Black analyfes the water pf the fprings ; in 
the two others Mr. Stanley gives a defcription of them. ‘The 
moft remarkable circum{tance in the water is, that it contains 
a quantity of tiliceows earth. From a variety of judicious ex~ 
periments the following tables were made — 


‘ In gr. 10,000°of Rykum water there are, 


Of cauftic foffil alkali, - - gf. 0.62 
Argillaceous earth, - ~ - 0.05 
Siliceous earth, - - - 3.73 
Common falt, - . 2.g0 
Ghauber’s falt when exficcated, . 1.28 

Total, 8.47 
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¢ In gr. 10,000 of Geyzer water, 

. Cauttic fofil alkali, - gr. 0.95 
Argillaceous earth, - 0.48 
Siliceous earth, * 5-40 
Common falt, grits 2.46 
Glauber’s falt exficcated, 1.46 

aie 
Total, 10.76" P. 1184 


The conje€ture of this writer, on, the natural procefs. by 
which this filiceous earth is. diffolved in the fluid, is ingenious, 
and in the higheft degree probable — 


¢ On the whole, however, the fuppofition which appears to me 
the moft probable is, “that common {falt and Glauber’s falt, con- 
veyed by fea-water, or contained in foflils formed from fea-plants, 
have beef applied, umder the influence of a violent heat, to fome 
of the numérous earthy and ftony ftrata which contain mixtures of 
filiceous and argillaceous earth; that thofe falts have been in part 
decompounded, by the attraction of thefe earths for the alkali: of 
the neutral falt, part of the acid has been diffipated, or changed 
into fulphur and fulphureous gas, by the aétion on it at the fame 
time of inflammable matter, which we know to be prefent in many 
of the ftrata; and that the compound of alkali and earthy matter 
has afterwards ‘been long expofed; and continues expofed, to the 
action of the hot water. By fuch a fuppofition, we can imagine 
how the feveral ingredients of thefe hot fprings became diffolved in 
them ; and this fuppofition appears the more probable, when we 
attend to the accurate obfervations of Mr. Stanley, on the natare of 
the country, and ftate of the foil, in which thefe two hot fprings 
are found. The rocks and mountains, which are-at~a fmalldi- 
ftance, or in the inimediate vicinity of each of them, are formed 
chiefly of different kinds of lavas The lower country and foil at 
the foot of thefe, and in which the fprings rife, is compofed of frag? 
ments of thefe lavas; but in digging into this foil or rubbifh to a 
fmall depth only, thefe fragments are every where found refolvings 
or refolved, into a matter like clay. Ata certain depth, the frag- 
ments of fome {pecies of lava remain entire and hard, while the reft 
are changed. Ata greater depth, even thefe more durable kinds 
are found to have undergone the fame change with the reft. As this 
change is produced by the con{tant action of the hot water, it pro- 
bably depends on a gradual diffolution and extraétion from thefe la- 
vas of fome of their ingredients, which are diffolvable in water ; and 
thofe which we have aétually found in the water. may haye been 
fome of thefe. But I offer all this as a conjecture only, “which 
every perfon who does not like itis at liberty to rejeét.’, Pp. 121. 


From-a laudable motive of curiofity, Mr. Stanley made a 
i voyage 
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voyage to Iceland, to be an eye-witnefs to the wonders of that 
remarkable ifland 3\.and in thefe papers: he gives a particular 
defcription of the fountains of boiling water, the one near the 
village of Ryckum or Rycha, the other near the farm of 
Haukadal. The word Ryckum fhows its origin from the founs 
tain, as itis derived from the fame word with our reek, to /mokey 
or feam; and the name of the fountain at Haukadal Geyzer 
may be traced, not to its property of fmoking or reeking,. but 
to the impetuofity with which the waters gufh forth. As the 
Geyzer is the more remarkable fountain, and with the general 
defcription of the country our readers are acquainted, we 
fhall confine ourfelves to the very accurate account of this 
fpring, couched in the following words— 


¢ By a gradual depofition of the fubftances diffolyed in its water 
for a long fucceffion of years, perhaps for ages, a mound of confi- 
derable height has been formed, from the centre of which the Gey 
zer iffues. It rifes through a perpendicular and cylindrical pipe, or 
fhaft, feventy feet’ in depth, and eight feet and a half in diameter, 
which opens into a bafon or funnel, meafuring fifty-nine feet from 
one edge of it to the other. The bafon is circular, and the fides of 
it, as well as thofe of the pipe, are polifhed quite fmooth ‘by the 
continual friétion of the water, and they are both formed with fuch 
mathematical truth, as to appear conftructed by art. The decti- 
vity of the mound begins immediately from the borders of the ba- 
fon. The incruftations are in fome places worn fmooth by the over- 
‘flowing of the water; in moft, however, they rife in numberlefs 
little tufts, which bear a refemblance to the heads of cauliflowers, 
except that they are rather more prominent, and are covered, by 
the falling of the finer particles of the fpray, with a cryftalline ef- 
florefcence fo delicate as fcarcely to bear the flighteft touch. Un- 
molefted, the efflorefcence gradually hardens, and, although it lofes 
its firft delicacy, it ftill remains exceedingly beautiful, 

‘ Thefe incruftations are of a light brown colour, and extend a 
great way, in various directions, from the borders of the bafon. To 
the northward, they reach to a diftance of $2 feet ; to the eaft, of 
86; to the fouth, of 118; and of 124 to the weft. They are very 
hard, and do not appear, in any part, decaying or mouldering into 
foil. | 

¢ When our guides firft led us to the Geyzer, the bafon was fill- 
ed to within a few feet of. its edge. The water was tranfparent ‘as 
ctyftal; a flight fteam only arofe from it, and the furface-was ruffled 
but by a few bubbles, which now and then came from the bottom 
of the pipe. We waited with anxiety for feveral minutés, expect- 
ing at every inftant fome interruption to this tranquillity. On a 
fudden, another fpring, immediately in front of the place on which 


we were ftanding, darted its waters above an hundred feet into the 
! air, 
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air, with the velocity of an arrow, and the jets {ucceeding this firf 
eruption were {till higher. This was the {pring already mentioned 
under the name of the New Geyzer. 

> © While gazing in filence and wonder at this unexpeécted and 
beautiful difplay, we were alarmed by a fudden fhock of the ground 
under our feet, accompanied with a hollow noife, not unlike the 
diftant firmg of cannon, Another fhock foon followed, and we 
obferved the water in the bafon to be much agitated. The Iceland- 
ers haftily laid hold of us, and forced us to retreat fome- yards. The 
water'in the mean time boiled violently, and heaved as if fome ex 
panfive power were labouring beneath its weight, and fome of it 
was thrown up a few feet above the bafon. Again there were two 
or three fhocks of the ground, and a repetition of the fame noife. 
In an inftant, the furrounding atmofphere was filled with volumes 
of fteam rolling over each other as they afcended, in a manner in- 
expreffibly beautiful, and through which, columns of water, fhi- 
vering into foam, darted in rapid fucceffion to heights which, at the 
time, we were little qualified to eftimate. Indeed, the novelty and 
{plendour of fuch a fcene had affeéted our imaginations fo forcibly, 
that we believed the extreme height of the jet to be much greater 
than it was afterwards determined to be. In a fubfequent erup- 
tion, Mr. Baine afcertained, by means of a quadrant, the greateft 
elevation to which the jets of water were thrown, to be 96 feet. 

* Much of the water began tc defcend again at different heights, 
and was again projected by other columns, which met it as they 
arofe. At laft, having filled the bafon, it rolled in great waves 
over its edge, and forming numberlefs rills, made its way down the 
fides of the mound. Much was loft in vapour alfo, and {till more 
fell to the ground in heavy fhowers of fpray. The intervals at 
which the feveral jets fucceeded each other, were too fhort for the 
eye to diftinguifh them, As they rofe out of the bafon, they re- 
flected, by their denfity, the pureft and moft brilliant blue. Incer- 
tain fhades, the colour was green like that of the fea; but in. their 
further afcent, all diftinétion of colour was loft, and the jets, bro 
ken into a thoufand parts, appeared white as fnow. Several of them 
were forced upwards perpendicularly; but many, receiving a flight 
inclination as they burft from the bafon, were projected in beauti- 
ful curves, and the fpray which fell from them, caught by a fucceed- 
Pa jet, was hurried away ftill higher than it had been perhaps be- 
ore. 

‘ The jets were made with inconceivable velocity, and thofe 
which efcaped uninterrupted terminated in fharp points, and loft 
themfelves in the air. The eruption, changing its form at every 
inftant, and blending varioufly with the clouds of fteam that 
furrounded it, continued for ten or twelve minutes; the water then 
fubfided through the pipe, and difappeared. ; 
_. * The eruptions of the Geyzer fucceed each other with fome de- 


gree 
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gree of regularity, but they are not equally violent, or of equal du- 
ration. _ Some lafted fcarcely eight or ten, while others continued, 
with unabated violence, fifteen or eighteen minutes. Between the 

reat eruptions, while the pipe and bafon were filling, the water. burft’ 
feveral times into the‘air té a confiderable height. Thefe partial - 
jets, however, feldom exceeded a minute, and fometimes not a few 
feconds, in duration, 

* After the eruption of it had been violent, the water fank into’ 
fubterraneous caverns, and left the pipe quite empty. If the erup-’ 
tion had been moderate, the fubfidence of the water was propor" 
tionably lef, “The firft time the pipe was perfe&tly emptied, we 
founded its depth, and found the bottom very rough and irregular.’ 
The pipe remains bat a fhort time empty, After » few feconds, 
the water rufhes into it again with a bubbling noife, and during 
the time that it is rifing in. the pipe, it is frequently darted fuddenly 
into the air to different heights, fometimes to’ two or three, fome- 
times fixty feet above the fides of the bafon. . By.a furprife of this 
kind, while we weré engaged meafuring the diameter of the well, 
we had nearly been fcalded; ‘and although we were able to withs 
draw ourfelves from the’ gteat body, of water as it afcended, yet we. 
remained expofed to the falling fpray, which fortunately. was fo 
much cooled in the air as todo us no mifchief, 

. * Of thefe jets we counted twenty in an hour and an half, dure 
ing which the waters had filled the pipe, and in part the bafon.. - It, 
then feemed. oftentimes agitated, and boiled with great violegce. 
The jets were more beautifal, and continued longer, as the quah= 
tity of water in the bafon increafed. The refiftance being greater, 
their force was in fome degree broken, and their form, more di- 
vided, produced a greater difplay of foam and vapour, 

‘ While the pipe was filling, we threw into it feveral ftones of 
confiderable weight, which, whenever the water burft forth with 
any violence, were projected much higher than itfelf. Thefe ftones, 
in falling were met by other columns of water, and amidft thefe 
they. rofe and ‘fell repeatedly. They were eafily diftinguifhed in 
the white foam, and contributed much‘to the novelty and beauty 
of this extraordinary phenomenon. 

‘ When the bafon was nearly full, thefe occafional eruptions 
were generally announced by fhocks of the ground, fimilar to 
thofe preceding the great eruptions. Immediately after the fhocks, 
the whole body of water in the bafon heaved exceedingly ; a violent 
ebullition then took place, and large waves fpread themfelves-in 
circles from the centre, through which the column forced its way. 

¢ When the water had been quiet in the bafon for fome time, 
the thermometer placed in it ftood at 180° only, but immediately 
after an eruption it rofe to200°. We boiled a piece of falmon in 


_ Crit. Rey. Vor. XXI. Of. 1797. ~~ it, 
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it, which was exceedingly well tafted. Our cookery at Rykunr 
had not been quite fo fuccefsful. Ar : 
_ § The water thrown out from the Geyzer is joined at the bottom. 
of the mound by that which flows from the {pring called the roar-. 
ing Geyzer, formerly defcribed. The ftream produced by. their 
united waters flows three or four hundred paces before it falls into. 
the river, where its temperature is reduced to 72°. Even at this: 
place it depofited much of the fubftances it contained; but during 
the whole of its courie, the plants growing on its banks were co- 
vered with beautiful ineruftations. Some of thefe we wifhed to. 
preferve, but from their extreme delicacy they felt into pieces on 
every attempt toremove them.’ Pp. 145. 


© On the Origin and Inveftigation of Porifms. By John 
Playfair, F.R.S. E.’— This is an excellent paper; and its: 
fcientific author will, we doubt not, continue his refearches: 
till he has refcued this part of the ancient geometry from the 
obfcarity in which it has been long involved. A fufficient 
reafon may be given for the want of application in the mo- 
derns to this {ubject sand the leaft defire of tarnifhing the fame: 
and the glory of this nation, and the philofophicak world, can- 
not be imputed to-us, if we fhould attribute this defect to the’ 
mode of ftudy introduced by the chief of our mathematicians. 
There feems to have been a fimple plan laid down by the an- 
cients in their purfuit of geometrical knowledge. The moderns, 
having ftudied one part, leave the reft, to apply themfelves to’ 
the later inventions in analytics. “This may occafionally be 
right: but we are inclined to think that each fcience fhould be 
kept within its own limits, and within thefe limits be purfued: 
to the utmoft ; and, though folutions drawn from other {ci- 
ericés may fometimes be defirable, we fhould ftill, as geonie- 
tri¢ians, with to fee them performed according to the principles 
of one particular fcience. Few men, however, have either 
fufficient time, attetition, or tafte, to engage in fuch a tafk; and 
the education of the beft mathematical fchool in England is’ 
peculiarly unfavourable to this mode of ftudy. At Cambridge, 
the ftudeut is exceedingly well grounded in the firft fix books 
of Euclid; he applies his knowledge to trigonometry, and then 
éalls.in the afhiftance of alyebra and fluxions for the higher 
geometrical problems. Hence the academical prize-men feldom 
read the Data of Euclid, and, confequently, are ftill lefs en- 
gaged with his Porifms. This is certainly very pardonable:at 
their time of Irfe; for they are like the pentathioi of the an- 
cients, and have too Jong an examination to undergo in vari- 
ous branches, to make a very confiderable proticiency in 
fiinple geometry. ‘Llis defet might perhaps be sees 
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with great advantage to Cambridge and to fcience, if, once in- 
two years, a prize, for which bachelors “0 could be cand?’ 


dates, fhould be beftowed on the beft proficients in geome- 
try. In this examination, algebra and flaxions would be ex-. 
cluded; and -porifms would occupy the chief part of their 
attention. oper 
We faid that the plan of the ancients feemed to us to be 
very fimple:—from the Elements they went to the ftudy of the 
Data; thence to that of the, Quelita: for, whether we derive 
porifm from sopgw, according to the fenfe given by Hefy- 
chius, xepdaivw, or, according to Pappus, invefigare, we. come 
to the fame conclufion. The fludy of porifms follows that of 
the Data ; for fram allowed points we are now toconfider what, 
upon a ceftain pofition, is to be gained or fought for. The thing 
fought for may be definite; that is, admit, in one particular 
inftance, only one anfwer; in another inftance, it may be 
indefinite; that is, there can be no end to the mode, in that. 
cafe, of performing the conditions required. To fhow the 
‘nature of thefe eafes, will be an ufeful exercife of the mind, 
and will enlarge beyond any thing elfe the {phere of geome- 
trical knowledge. The invention of the ftudent will be at the 
utmoft ftretch; and he will have the opportunity of aunty. | 
exquifite tafte in the elegance of his folutions. Inftances o 
porifiis are given, and very ingenioufly demonftrated, by the 
writer of this paper. From the firft, the whole nature of 
them is clearly feen — 

‘ A circle ABC, a ftraight line DE, and a point F, being giver 
in pofition, to find a point G in the ftraight line DE, fuch that 
G F, the line drawn from it to the given point, fhall be equal to 
G B; the line drawn from it touching the given circle.’ Pp. 162. 


Here, from the things given, it is evident that the thing rex 
quired can be performed; when the point G is without the 
circle; and it will be found that the line DE miay be ‘fo 
drawn, that, whenever the point G is taken within it; the’ 
things required, may be performed. 

It is evident that the feience.of porifms is endlefs; for’ 
queftions may be continually made in geometry, exaétly as 
they are in algebra; and from the folu:ions of fome of thém, 
many important truths may be difcovered. As an inftance, 
we recommend to the geometrician the porifm in this work, 
by which the éxpediént of fir Ifaac Newton to lay down the 

ath of a comet, is fhown to be inefficacious. | 

© An Account of the Quailia Polygama, or Bitter-Wood of 
Jamaica; and of the Cinchona Brachycarpa, a new Species 
ef Jefuits’ Bark ‘found in the fame Hland. By Mr. John 

P 3 Liud- 
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Lindfay, Surgeon in Weftmoreland, Jamaica.’ — The bark of 
the quaflia is ufed by porter-brewers ; ; and-it is an excellent. 
antifeptic. The; following is’ the seach of she pleat 
according to the Linnzan fy{ftem — 


¢ Arbor excelfa fape centum pedes alta. Caudex fetal, 
erectus, glaber. Cortex cinereus in epidermide, interne albido-fla- 
vefcens, tenax et ex fibris lentis confectus, Ramuli alterni te- 
retes. | | 
~ © Folia fub-alterna. Foljola ¢— ro jugata impari-pinnata, op- 
pofita, oblonga, obtufe-acuminata, glabra, integerrima, venofa, 
breviter petiolata. Petiolus communis fubtus. nudus, © Stipule 
laterales parva, lanceolate, erecta, decidue. 

© Inflorefcentia cymofa. Pedunculi folitarii, teretes, plerumque 
wudi, in plurimbs’ tamulos divifi. 

© Files Mafcalus. 

¢ Cal. Perianthiam, inferum, minimum, ex fquamulis quatuor 
compofitum. | Foliolis ovatis perfiftentibus. 

‘Cor. petala 4, oblonga, obtufa, qualia, feffilia, fuberefa. 
Neétarium ex {quamis 4 ovatis, villofis, bafi filamentorum interiori 
infertis. 

© Stam. filamenta 4, 5, 6, filiformia,’ fubereéta, zqualia, co= 
rolla longiora, .receptaculo inferta, Anthere fimplices erectz.. 

© Flos Hermaphr oditus in diverfa Arbore. 
_ © Cal. et Cor, ut in mare. 
‘-¢ Stam. ut in ‘mare; ‘fed-filamenta corollam vix fuperant. _ 

¢ Pift. receptaculum carnofum, orbiculatum, elevatum, germine 
latius. Germen fubovatum, ex duobus, tribus, raro quatuor com- 
pofitum, leviter cohzrentibus. Styli erafliufculi, ere&ti. Stigmata 
8, 3, 4, fimplicia, declinata. 

‘Per. ‘drupe 2, 3, 4, globofz, naereinn, anenstes; nigerrima, 
nitenteés, receptaculo inferte. . 

¢ Sem. folitaria globofa, unilocularia, nauco fragili tecta.’ P. 20.. 


The cinchona brachycarpa is not fo good’ as the Jefuits’ 
bark ; but it deferves attention. 

¢ Defcription of a Human Male Montter, illuftrated by 
Fables, with myopueay By Alexander Monro, 'M. D. F.R.S. 
Edin. &c: : 


‘© As this monfter was provided with a diftin& placenta and 
thembranes, and its body furrounded with and protected by the li- 
quor amnii; as no veftige appeared of the brain, cerebellum, or- 
gans of the fenfes, or other parts of the head; as nervous threads, 
proper to this monfter, afcended from the upper end of the fpinal 
marrow towards the upper parts of its body ; as its fyftem of cir- 
‘ciilating veflels was coimplete without a. heart, and the manner of 

their 
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their branching different in many refpects from ‘the’ common ftruc- 
ture: it muft furely appear, to ‘an ‘unprejudiced ‘perfon, abfurd to 
fuppofe, with many eminent authors, that fuch monfters, wheh 
firft produced, had the ‘ordinary ftruéture, and that this was after 
wards altered by preflure and other accidents.” ~ P. 239. 


‘ Experiments relating to Animal Eleétricity. By Alexane 
der Monto, M. Di F.R.S. Edin. ‘&c.’ — Some very ingeni- 
ous experiments upon the Galvani difcoveries, by which it is 
proved that — 


‘ the mufcle is thrown into a¢tion, although no metal is direétly 
in contaé with it, or when the communication between the metals 
and the mufcle is made by the nerve alone.’ P. 236. 


© An Account of repeated Shocks of Earthquakes felt at 
Comrie in Perththire, in a Letter to'the Reverend Mr. Fins 
la yfon, F.R.S. Edin. from Mr. Raiph Taylor. Communi- 
cated by Mr. Finlayfon.’? — Account of the fhocks from air, 
or eatthquakes, near Comrie, between the years 1789 and- 
1793. The ftriking circuniftance ‘is, that the greater thocks 
took place in autumn and the beginning’of winter. 
“A Defcription of an improved Thermometer. ‘Commu 
nicated by’ Daniel Rutherford, M.D. FvR38. Edin. &c? 
Mr. Six’s improvement of the thershometer isnow well: known 
to the feientifie world. © Tie artiits in London wrought fot a 
confiderable time before their execution was’equal to that of 
the inventor.’ This‘improvement is intended to anfwer the 
fame end;‘and is upon’ a more fimple prineiple. It deferves the 
attention ‘OF the artifts im London; and if it ‘fhould anfwer 
according to the plan 'laid° down, the mode of rectifying the 
inftrument is fo eafy, that there cannot be a doubt of. ite 
eoming into general ufe’ The Royal Sdciety keep a regifter 
of the weather at Somerfet-houfe : we could willy to fee the’ 
fame pian adopted by this fotiety at Edinburgh ; and a few 
years’ trial with this and Mr. Six’s therstiomieters will be be~ 
neficial to ‘the public. POORER 

« Obfervations on the Mufeles; and niditivulasly on the 
Effects oftheir’ Oblique’ Fibres? By Alexander Monro, M.D. 
F. RS. Edin. &c.’— The obfervations of .Dr, Monroon a fub- 
jet with which he is fo well acquaintedy muit be interefting, 
‘The limits of our work do not permit us to lay the whole-be+ 
fore our readers : but. with - the deductions they will be 
pleafed— * 


‘ Nature, in arder to give protection to the heart and lungs, has 


formed the ribs as broad and flat as poflible, or left no more {pace 
P 3 | between 
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between them than is'required for lodging mufcles for thejr motion 
in refpiration. Confiftently with this view, as the ribs are fixed at 
both ends, fo that they cannot be moved backwards and forwards, 
but are confined to motion upwards and downwards, remaining 
nearly parallel to each other, oblique mufcles are preferred to 
ftraight; for if the former can, asI have before demonftrated, per- 
form more extenfive motion than the lattet, even where both’ are of 
the fame length, they muft have’ a ftill greater effegt, where the 
two kinds of myfcles are confined between the fame parallels, 

* Thus, fuppofe the direét diftance, or perpendicular drawn 
from one:rib to another, tg be reprefented by three parts, and that 
the intercoftal mufcle, in confequence of its obliquity, meafures 
five fuch parts, and that each of thefe {s capable, when in action, 
of fhortening itfelf one-fifth part of its length ; it appeats from the 
demonftration, that the oblique mufcle can move the rib through 
a {pace five times greater than the ftraight mufcle can do. 

¢ On accurate menfuration, I found the length of the intercoftal 
mufcle to be one inch.and a half, the. perpendicular line one inch, 
and the bafe about one.and one-eighth inch, Hence, calculating 
on the fuppofition, that the mufcular fibre, in action, fhortens it- 
felf one-fifth of its length, it wiJl be found, that the intercoftal 
mufcles, in confequence of their obliquity, produce a greater mo- 
tion of the ribs than perpendicular muicles could have done, nearly 
in the proportion of 35 to 12, 

‘ The only point remaining to be explained, is, why nature hath 
formed two layers of intercoftal mufcles decuffating each other. 

¢ The purpofe of this, I apprehend, is to render the motion of 
the rib upwards as direct as poflible, and to. prevent it from being 
drawn or prefled forwards upon the fternum, or backwards upon 
the vertebre, fo much as, by its fri€tion, to interrupt the freedom 
of its motion, 

$ Upon the whole, by the obliquity of the intercoftal mufcles, 
the motion of the ribs is very much greater than could have been 
performed by ftraight mufcles placed between them : at.the fame 
time, by their confifting of two layers, or two mufcles decuffating 
and balancing each other, the motion of the ribs, upwards and 
downwards, is as direét, and. with as little friction, as if it had been 


performed by ftraight or perpendicular mufcles,’ Pp. 263. 


‘ An Account of the Peat-Moffes of Kincardine and Flan- 
ders in Perthfhire. ‘By the Reverend Mr. Chriftopher Tait, 
Minifter of Kincardine.?-—The mode of accounting “for 
thefe peat-moffes, feems very- probable, and is given in the 
following words — 7 ) 


* Before the time of Agricola, the firft of the Roman gene: 
rals who attempted to fecure the northern frontier of the province: 


by 
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‘by a regular chain of pofts, the greater part of the level country 
on the banks of the Forth was occupied by extenfive forefts: 
about this period, or foon afterwards, a great part of thofe forefts, 
being at no great diftance from the above frontier, were cut down” 
by the Romans for the purpofe of depriving the natives of the faft-, 
neffes and places of ftrength from which they were continually 
making incurfions into the province; and, from the trees thus’ 
cut down, and fuffered to rot upon thofe low and marfhy grounds, 
originated the vaft body of peat-mofs which covers them at the 
prefent time. The produétion of peat-mofs from the decay of 
forefts, is not a pofulatum that will be fuppofed fubje& to any dif- 
ficulty. It is a principle admitted by naturalifts, on the ground of 
actual obfervation, with refpect. at leaft to countries in high lati- 
tudes, and ferves to explain many appearances in other parts of this 
ifland, which have a great refemblance to thofe that have now been 
defcribed.’ Pp. 277, 





The Antient Bee-Mafer’s Farewell ; or, fall and plain Direc» 
- tions for the Management of Bees to the greateft Advantage ; 
 Gifelofing further Improvements of the Hives, Boxes, and 

other Infiruments, to facilitate the Operations ; e/pectally that 
of feparating Double and Treble ‘Hives or Boxes, with Cer- 
tainty and Safety, without injuring ‘the Bees ; interfperfed 
- with new. but important Obfervarions: the whole ftudioufly 
adapted to general Use ; with an appropriate Method for the 
Curious. Alfo brief Remarks on Schirach, and other diftin- 
uifhed Apiators on the Continent. Deduced froma Series of 
Me in os during Thirty Years. Illufwated with Plates. 
By Fobn Keys, of Ber-Hall, near Pembroke. 8ve. 35. 6d. 
fewed. Robinfons, 3796. 


WHETHER the cultivation of bees be an employment of 
much profit as a department of hufbandry, is a’ point 
that has been much difputed. Under circumftances of a fa- 
vourable kind, we fhould, however, be inclined to fuppofe 
that they might form an article of fome importance to the 
farmer; and, as a fource of amufement, their culture has 
long been deemed equally curious and interefting.- Thole who 
are engaged in the dee art with either of thefe views, will 
meet with many ufeful hints and directions in the ‘ Antient 
Bee-Mafter’s Farewell.’ ‘The writer has not, indeed, ingyir. 
ed much into the natural hiftory of thefe infects ; but, fo far 
as refpects their management, the reader will find a fufficient- 
ly full detail. 
The work is divided into two parts; one containing fuch 
hs Bg prelimi- 
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preliminary knowledge as every bee-mafter ought to: poffefss,; 
and the other defcribing the methods ef performing the. va. 
rious operations that may be required in this kind of cule 
tivation, 

On the dif puted point of the utility of drone bees in the» 
hive, Mr, at is decidedly of opinion that they are of no 
other ule than that of propagation. 

The chapter on ‘ Difcoveries’ prefents us with little now. 
velty.. The moft important circumftance: is the follow- 
ing — 


* Unexpectedly’ (fays the author) ‘I faw a queen’ on a comb, 


near the window of a double box; the next day I was favoured” 


with a like view; fhe remained each day about an hour; the ‘bees 
very refpectfully making a free paffage for her as fre approached, 
About a dozen of them tenderly licked and brufhed her all over, 
while others attended to feed her. 

* During this interview I perceived feveral eggs drop from her, 
which the workers took no notice of. The box in which fhe then 
appeared was a fuper one; the under one had oly three bars; and 
four apertures.» The fuper-box feemed quite full of honey and 
brood, The queem tarrying and not choofing to defcend, being 
obftruéted by the middle bar, probably was the occafion of this 
reluctance ; as alfo that of the bees from working in the empty na- 
dir box. From feveral fimilar difappoiutments. I furmifed, that the 
{cantinefs.of the opening for communication was. the fole caufe, 
Inftead.of three bars, from that time my boxes were altered to fix, 
which fucceeded to my utmoft with.’ e. 8. 


Many. of the obfervations contained in the chapter on 
‘Purchafing Bees,’ are, we believe, juft.. They sig! ferve ta 
guide'the judgment of the inexperienced apiator in the choite 
of his ftock. The beft time of forming an apiary, we are 
told, is juft before the taking-up feafon, generally about the 
latter end of Auguft; and the rules that are neceflary for 
making a judicious;purchale, are thefe— — 


‘ They fhould be felected by a fkilful perfon, in a cool evening, | 


or rather morning very early. By tapping about the hive, a pretty. 
near guefs may be formed, whether or not it is full of bees,‘ as alfo 
if full of combs. But for greater certainty, turn thofe that feem 


{ 


heavy upon the edge of the hive, and obferve if the interftices be-' 


tween the combs are crowded with bees, and the combs worked 
down to the floor,’ If white, or of a light yellow, it denotes their 
being of the prefent year’s produce, and fit for the purpofe ; but if. 
they are of a very deep yellow, or brown, they are of the laft fea- 
fon, and not fo proper; while thofe that are dingy, or blackifh;” 
are sate and wholly unfi€ to furnifh a profperous apiary.” ‘To 
avoid 
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avoid deception, obferve, that though a hive may have the edges. 
of the combs of a» lightwellow, they may be old ftécks neverthe- 
lefs,, whofe, combs. the ppreceding. year not having been completed, 
have in the prefent hadwnew- borders added to. them of , virgin wax, 
fo as to look like young ftocks. Look caretully between the combs, 
as far as the bees ‘will admit; and if-the interior parts appear fa- 
vourable, form, a. judgment accordingly. The hive fhould be 
poifed in the hand ; and if it be about half-buthel fize, and weigh 
twenty-five pounds or upwards, it is another teft of its being a good 
ftock. But the weight aloiie, of old ftocks, cannot be relied on, 
as great part of the combs may be crammed with old farina, and 
other impurities, “as ‘mentioned’ hereafter.” ‘p. 26. . 


~The form of *hive which is here: advifed, will, we think, 
anfwer extremely well. Straw hives are probably the warm~= 
eit, and. confequently beft fuited for the pra A very ufe- 
ful cover has been recommended by Mr, Bonner, an ingeni- 
ous bee-maiter in Scotland. It is made of earthen- ware, and. 
placed.over the pob tow, or ftraw cover. ‘Its edges are turned 
up in fuch a manner,as to form a kind of channel, which con- 
veys off the water by a fpout about an inch in length, placed 
at the back of the hive. Covers of this kind do not feem, 
to have been known to the author; at leaft he has not men- 
tioned them. Lily ‘Wig | 

The great improvement of the ‘Ancient Bee-Mafter’ confifts. 
in what he terms /for:fying,—a plan-which, he informs_us, 
yields the greateft ‘profit, and is moft congenial to the habits, 
and flyle of working of thefe animals, The method is that 
of placing. two or three hives. over each other, which are. 
denominated duplets, or triplets. 


‘It is found’ (fays Mr. Kevs) * that three pecks of bees in one 
hive, will colleét more honey than a buthel, divided into two; be- 
caufe a fingle hive has not combs enough to receive the numerous 
eggs that a queen is capable of furnifhing, and cells {ufficient at 
the fame time to hold the.honey. _ -, 

© Thus being limited to a fmall compafs, the increafe muft pro- 
portionally be fo too, For great part of the. bees are neceffarily 
einployed in rearing the young, and therefore the number. of thofe. 
who are occupied in colleéting honey is not near fo great as has 
been imagined. 

*“¢ A good ftorifier that has not fwarmed, or has had the fwarm 
returned, will increafe thirty pounds in feven days, in a favourable 
fituation and feafon: whereas a fingle-hived ftock in the fame 
apiary and feafon, that has fwarmed, will not increafe above five. 
pounds in the fame time. For every fwarm, the leaft as well as the 
greateft, is provided with a qtieen, equal in fécundity to the queen’ 
of the Jargeft ftock ; and as the brood fhe brings continually de- 
mand 
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mands the labour arid attendance of probably near half the bees; 
this circumftance renders the other moiety, from the fmallnefs of: 
their number, unable to accumulate a large quantity of honey: in 
the fhort time it moftly abounds. Whereas, by doubling, and 
trebling the hives, the bees are never at a ftand for room to extend: 
their combs, as faft as requifite for honey or brood.’ Pp. 56, 


To this plan of management the author afcribes, and pro 
bably with juftice, many advantages, and, what is {till more 
important, a large additional profit. If, however, by’ this 
fcheme, only the cruelty of deftroying fuch’ quantities of bees 
by /uffocation can be avoided, it is deferving of ferious atten- 
tion. 

. The figns or indications of ‘the propriety of having ree 
courfe to ftorifying of. ftocks, are thus defcribed. They 


* are the appearance of an increafe of numbers, and jn their 
activity, favoured by the mildnefs of the feafon, If the ftock be 
a laft year’s fwarm, fet a duplet over it; and as foon as that feems, 
by its weight, to be three parts full, fet a triplet-over the duplet ; 
which laft, when full, or nearty fo, is to be taken off, and. proba~ 
bly will be all intire virgin honey, and without brood. Then raife 
the duplet, or double hive, by placing a triplet under ‘it. But if 
the ftrength of the ftock is great, and there is plenty of honey paf-. 
turage, {o that another triplet may be expected to be filled, place 
the triplet over, inftead of that which was taken off: Perhaps, in 
fome good feafons and fituations, three or four triplets may be 
taken, if they are opportunely applied. 

« But if the ftock is of two years ftanding, it muft be raifed on 
a nadir; and as often as it requires enlargement take the fuperior 
hive off, and put a triplet in its place; and proceed thus as occafion 
may require.——Thefe two methods of fuperhiving the laft year’s 
fwarm one year, and the next of madir-biving the fame ftock, will 
be a {ure means of obtaining the greateft quantity ef virgin honey, 
and the iargeft quantity of the beft wax.’ Pp. 63. 


In this bufinefs, fome other circumftances are to be attend- 
edto. Where hives are fet one over the other, if the nadir 
or under hive be three parts full, the door muft be ftopped 
in it, and that of the duplet opened, in order that the bees 
may be tempted to afcend and work in it. But when a_hive. 
is placed under, its door muft.be /hut for a week or two, till 
fome combs are fuppofed to be formed in it, and then opened, 
and after two ar three days clofed again, being difguifed by a 
cloth hung before it for feveral days. Particular care, we are 
alfo told, muft be taken that the ftocks be not crowded before 
they are ftorified. For, fays the author, if a prince/s is ime 

pregnated 
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pregnated carly, it may occafion a {warm to rife fuddenly. 
Many other direétions of this kind, of lefs importance, occur 
in this part of the performance : but we cannot take notice of 
them. | 

On the nature of fwarms, fwarming, and hiving, the au- 
thor’s dire&tions are ufeful, though they contain nothing new. 
But, in refpect to the prefervation of bees, when conducted on 
the old plan, we find’that the * Ancient Bee-Mafter’ has been 
convinced by a feries of ‘ftubborn facts, that the /uffocation of 
bees is not prejudicial to the intereft of the owners... Stubborn 
as the author’s facts may be, we have ftiJl much doubt on this 
fubje&t. However, by the new plan of //eri/ying, the neceflity 
of fuch deftruction is prevented. 

In the remoyal of diforders, and in fupporting thefe infeéts 
in inclement feafons, the author’s panacea is honeyed ale. 

We think, with the author, that the adulteration of honey is 
much more frequent than is generally fuppofed, and that this 
baneful practice can only be effectually prevented by purchat- 
ing it in the comb, to be drained at home. 

The dire€tions for performing different operations in the 
management of bees are judicious and. correét;. but, after 
all, we believe it will require great experience before they 
can be well executed. However, Mr. Keys has here given the 
apiator fo much plain ard ufeful information, both in the theo- 
retical and practical management ‘of bees, that his difficulty in 
its application muft be coufiderably leflened. . 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


FP I¢N’ ACN’ CE. 


The Iniquity of Banking, Part II. Containing a further Illufrae 

tion of the Injuftice of the Paper Syftem, an Enquiry into the Na 
ture and probable Confequences of the Bank Indemnity Bill, and a 
Plan for removing (or at leaft alleviating) the Evils produced by 
the Circulation of Bank, Notes. 8vo. 1s, 6d, Jordan. 1797. 


1% our review of the firft part of the Iniquity of Banking (Crit. 
Rev, Vol. XX. p. 216), we confidered the author as rather con« 
tending againft the abufes than the ufe of banking; and in part 
IId. he continues his invectives, but ftill without fuch proof as to 
induce us to look upon bankingvas a. radical evil. The whole, 
indeed, might have been termed an eflay on the abufes of banking, 
with propofals for a remedy. But what a remedy! ¢* To fupprefs 
by law all the paper now in circulation, and to fupply its. place 
with an equal quantity of watiozal paper—Every perfon would be 
| ui obliged 
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obliged to take ity eonfequently mo one could: fuffer any injury, and 
when this was once generally underitood, it- would be received with- 
out the leat hefttation,’ .We refer the reader to the! pamphlet itfelf 
for the author’s fupport of this propofition, which, in our opinion, 
would occafion more -mifchief than,al} the abufesof banking hé has 
been able to collect, and would prove the moft dreadful enginézevix 
placed in the hands of government,—not merely of the prefent, bat of 
any government. Is there a commercial'man wha does not fhudder at 
the idea of government- paper being made a legal tender.?-Is there 
an ambitious ftatefinan, ar ingenious forger, who would; not: mejoive 
at it? ‘re bi 6. 6 AU0IUE 8h 


Read or bé Ruined! containing Jame few Obfervations on thé Chafes 
of the _Commencement,— of thé difaftrous Pr ogres, — aad, of the 
*- yuhinous Expences of the pre, clent War ; with a Vertons Call on the 
_ Stock-Holders in the Britifp Funds, to forees the Rectipii ofa. Pari 
* of their Dividends for a fated Period, as the only tofitle Mede of 
rendering their Property Sears, as well as of avin g. their Country, 
Alfo- a Plan for difcharging the National Debt in $5 Years, and 
yet immediately amiliorating the diftreffed Situation of the Mid- 
dling, and Inferior Claffes of the People of Great Britain, by com- 
mencing its Operation with the Abvlition.of Taxes to the Amount 

- of Ten Millions. per Aunum..~ 8vo, 25. Jordan. 1797. 


_ After a curfory review of the events of the war, which the au- 
thor condemns by the arguments ufually advanced, he propofes the 
following plan for effecting a temporary diminution of the-divie 
sea and difcharging the national debt, 


—* Let the whole of the different ftocks be confotidated into >-per 
cents, in the. proportion of that ftock, at par. The national debt 
will then amount to about three hindred millions = thirty milliohs 
of which will have been. purchafed by the commiffioners for ma- 
naging the finking fund. 
~¢ Let one-third of every perfon’s ftock be laid- bye for feventeen 
years; at the end of which period it is again to become ative, with 
five.per cent: per annum, for the feventeen-years, annexed to it. 

« © Let ‘the proprietor receive only four per cent. intereft on the 
other two-thirds of their ftock, -for the feventeen years’; but, at the 
end of that’ period, the other one per cent. to be added:to the: ond- 
third of capital laid-bye, a and its intereft. | * 

¢ Let the price of the two-thirds fiock be permanent, at eighty 
per cent. for the feventeen years: and at the end of that period, 
the remaining twenty per cent. be added to the one-third Jaid bye, 
and the feveral interefts. 

¢ Let fo many of the taxes remain as will enable government to 
pay the four per cent. for the feventeen years, with a very moderate 


peace eftablifhment,—-the million, and the additional two hundred 
thoufand 
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thoyfand pomedes for the,finking fund ;—- charges of colleGing, &c. 
and all the faperfluous. taxes be repealed. 

¢ Let the land-tax be equalifed. 

‘ Let aduty of five per cent. be. levied on all sible and fem 

cent. ‘on ail’ penfions of 20ol. per annum to sool. 

‘ Of feven and an half per cent. on all places, ‘and fifteen pes 
cent. on all penfions exceeding sool. per annum to rocol, 

¢ And of ten. per Cent. on all places, and twenty per cent, on al 
penfions exceeding 1600l, per annum. 

‘N. B. All finecure places to: be oe to the fame duties as 
penfions.’. Pp. 46, *” 


The objections to this plan will be beft underftood by the Rocks 
holders, They. appear to .ustobe-infuperable. Not lefs reprehenfible 
is a favourite pofition of: this author,.that national wconomy could ba 
national ruin. There are fome collateral remarks, however, on thefe 
fubjeéts, which fhew that he has confulted the beft writers, and that 
his miftakes are purely thofe of judgment. In matters. of france, 
he is not a party writer... 


Alternatives compared ; or, what frail the Rick do to be Safe? Ta 
which are prefixed, Remarks on the Management of the Navy, and 
on feveral recent Occurrences. By Thomas Beddoes, M. D. 8vo0, 
1s. 6d; ‘Debrett.- 1797. 


Dr. Beddoes has, upon more occafions than one, ftept forth as a 

zealous opponent to the prefent war, and a moft implacable enemy 
to Mr, Pitt, whom he again attacks in this pamphlet with the keen- 
eft cenfure. After a melancholy. piéture of the fituation of the 
country, the doétor gives it as his opinion that there are four alter- 
natives (four alternatives, doftor?) between which our prefent 
fituation permits us the choice. 1.. We may call back the miniftry, 
as it is at this moment conftituted, to the original purpofe of hofti- 
lities, which was nothing lefs than the unconditional /ubmiffion of 
the republicans. 2. We may exert ourfelves to promote the fub- 
ftitution of difciples of the fchool of Burke, in the room of the 
prefent chancellor of the exchequer, and certain of his collegues, 
3. We may acquiefce in the part to which we are reduced, when 
we defire a change of the wind, We may fit quiet, withing thag 
things would come round. 4. We may beltir ourfelves againtt the 
miniftry with as much alertnefs as if we hdd to refcué all we hold 
dearfrom a building in flames. 

The confiderations offered: ‘apon this laft alternative are highly 
important, and prefented with great force and ability. . Dr. Bed- 
does’s ‘ftyle is always neat, often.pointed and épigrammatic, and, 
from a happy choice of allufions, foinetimes equal to the moft ad- 
mired pailages of Burke’s'late publications, “Much good advice is 
given, we had almoft faid thrown away wpon the rich fupporters of 
the ‘wat ; andthe efforts made to reduce the caufes of the war to 
waren tor 6 fomething 
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fomething like a juftifiable principle, are ridiculed with’ great fue 
cefs. We cannot part with this pamphlet without extracting a des 
tached paflage on loyalty. 


‘ Loyalty confifts in attachment fo particular political inftitu 
tions, united with a reverential regard for thofe who exercife the 
higheft functions of government. The grand law of the drama 
holds in this, as it does in many other fituations of real life. The 
tinfeen'dead letter little moves the populace. The living perfonage, 
by appealing to fenfe, gains entire poffefion of the fancy. Thé 
affections eafily make a fecond tranfition ; and loyalty exhibits it- 
felf not lefs in humouring the caprices of the man, than in honour: 
ing the authority of the magiftrate. Courtiers and priefts do not 
fail to encourage this difpofition : greecv of prefent favour and the 
rewards of favour, they think or care little about the danger in which 
their officious flattery is involving their patron. 

‘ What is proverbially faid of charity applies to loyalty. If this 
fentiment be to abide the fhocks of time and chance, it fhould be- 
gin at home. Yow ought to find, by your own fire-fide, reafons 
for fatisfaction with that form of fociety to which, you belong, 
With every other fafhion of loyalty, natural affection wages an 
éternal war; and, fooner or later, will fhe gain a terrible victory. 
I: is a forced and precarious ftate, when a man is cajoled to feek 
his own happinefs in the feelings of another. We have witneffed 
in our day the effects of this immoral and impious ftrain of hypo- 
crify. How much better had it been for the race of Capet, if the 
people of France had never been fo funk in political fuperftition, as 
to offer up themfelves and their children to every whim of glory 
and ambition that happened to enter into the heart of their fove- 
reign! I doubt not, but an indignant fenfe of the grofs adulation 
paid by his forefathers to Louis XIV. kas embittered many a French- 
man againft Louis XVI. Nothing is more common than this un- 
jutt transfer of revenge; and our feelings, when new, are conftantly 
apt to run into excefs. Among the recent converts to Chriftianity, 
none freated the ftatues of Jupiter with fo much indignity as thofe 
who had been the moft devout pagans. And, at the reformation, 
perfécation was drawn down upon many an unoffending papift, by 
deteftation of the fuccefsful frauds of the old agents of popery.’ Pp. 364 


The parallel, afterwards drawn between lord North and Mr. Pitt, _ 
appears to be juft, and the feries of queitions put to the rich, fuch 
as they will not find to be eafily. anfwered. 


On the Means of faving our Country. 8vo. 3s. Lockett, Dor 
chefter. 1797. 


In the former productions of Mr. Yorke (who figns this pam’ 
phliet, although he has not placed his name inthe title-page), we were 
difgu fied with an intemperance that favoured more of lunacy thas 

patriotic 
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patriotic zeal ; and we admonifhed him to: curb thofe paffions which 
may admit of fome apology when difplayed in oratory, but are wholly 
unpardonable in the-produétions of the clofet. Our advice has 
not been thrown away. There appears in this pamphlet. a very 
favourable change i in his ftyle and mariner; and we believe it will 
be generally agreed upon, that,, if the events of the laft four years 
have not made the violent temperate, and the hafty patient, they 
muft be ranked among the incurables. The moft valuable perfonal 
attachments have been diffolvetl ; and the cau/e only of liberty, re~ 
mote from all confiderations of party, ought to animate the pen of 
4 writer who expects to beitow information, or Create an intereft in 
the minds of his readers. 

Mr. Yorke begins with affirming that tisere is yet a chance of 
faving the country, not by reforting to abftra&t {peculations, but 
to the fpirit of ‘the conttitution, which is fully adequate to every 
emergency. In order to illuftrate this principle, he ftates three 
queftions— * 1. What have we been doing ? 2, What are we doing? 
3. What ought we to do? Under the firft two, the war paffes in 
review, the ftate of the country at its commencement, and at the 
prefent time; and the principle and conduct of the authors of the 
war are cénfiired, rather, however, in an argumentative than de- 
clamatory ‘way, ind not without many infiances of candour. He 
draws, for example, a very unfavourable picture of a demagoguey 
and confiders the vox pepuli vox Dei as a maxim referring to ftrength 
and power, but not to juftice. In a fubfequent part of the pam- 
phiet, when {peaking of the convention bifl, he advances very found 
reafons againft referring political quieftions to the decifion of large 
bodies of men. The firft of thefe remarks ‘is introduced with a 
view to prove, that popular fanction (though it might be univerfal) 
did not rerider the war expedient. ‘It might be /eyitimate, but not 
jue 

The condué of our allies is attributed to want of principle in the 
motives which induced them to league again{ft France : but, on this 
fubje&t, fo much feverity has been employed, even by Mr. Burke 
and by M. Calonne and Mallet du Pan, that the prefent writer will 
ftand excufed, although his objections had not been confiftent with 
his principles. 

His anfwer to the third queftion is founded on the four means of 
fafety pointed out by fir William Temple, in his * Treatife on Po- 
pular Difcontents.’. They confift, generally, in avoiding ail inno- 
vations in ancient laws, concerning liberty, property, aid religion ; 
in‘ avoiding the fupport of a particular party, in preference toa the 
general good ; in the enconrageinent of induftry, and in preventing 
dangers from abroad. Thete are explained by our author at fore 
lsngth :*but as the varicys plays recommended have long been fubs 
jeéts of public fpeculation, we do not think it necefiary to give a 
{pecimen. 

Upon 
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- Upon the whole,’ this ts a pamphlet that hag many claims on thé 
attention of all parties, and confequently a title to: the merit of 
impartiality, as far as impartiality is attainable’ in - times of great 
mental irritation and party zeal.’ The work; however, might have 
been compreffed into a fmaller fpace, not by omitting any of ‘the 
seafoning, but by avoiding redundancy of expreffion. 


A Second Letter to the Hou.* Thomas Er /frine. Containing farther 
Stri@ures on his ‘View of the Caufes and Confequences of the 
Way 3° fome RefcBions on the Subjed of the prefent Negotiation; 
and Objervations on the late voluntary Loan... With a Word to 
the Critics, Jubjoined. By Fohn Gifford, E/q. Sv0: 254 Lengman. 


1797 | 

Mr. Gifford continues his labours in defence of the juftice and 
neceflity of the prefent war, and with as much fuccefs ashe can 
poflibly expect. He entertains the higheft opinion of his own wif-. 
dom, and confiders himfelf as a moft formidable opponent to Mr. 
Erfkine. Of courfe he will have the fuffrages of all who are of 
his way of thinking. He difclaims all malignity againft, Mr. 
Erfkine, and merely thinks him a mifaken man, and himfelf the 
wife man born to rectify fuch miftakes, and to tell ¢ all moderate 
men, men of urbanity, candour, and moderation,’ that, by pro- 

fing reforms, they will infallibly bring about-a revolution Jike 
that which has taken place in France. The reader, if he can pro- 
ceed fo far, will find this fubjeét illuftrated in page 64— 5. But Mr.. 
Gifford, after fo many pamphlets in praife of his own wifdom,— 
after fo many attempts to prove that the French were the, aggreflorsy 
-—and fo many. letters to perfons who never deign to anfwer him,— 
fhould ftart fome frefh game. He has fubjoined, indeed, a word 
to the critics, Monthly, Critical, and Analytical, which was totally 
unneceflary. They had proof fufficient that his vanity was incu- 
rable, without the following corroboration —‘ I was aware that, in 
attacking the great father of democracy, Mr. Locke, I had admi« 
niftered a pill too tte to be fwallowed by. thofe critics, who re- 
garded that philofopher as their grand idol, and who, in the warmth 
of their zeal, extended their veneration to his modern difciples, the 
republicans of France.’ 


Who were the Agereffors ? Addréffed to F. Gifford, Efg, in Con/o- 
quence of his Letter to the Hon. Thomas Erfkine. By Chriffopher 
- Saunders; LL. De -8v0. 1s. Symonds. 1797. 


' Of this pamphlet we have only to remark, that,the author argues 
for Mr. Erfkine with ‘about the fame ability as Mr, Gifford againft 
him. 
Vindicia Regia; or, a Defence of the Kingly Office. In Two Let 

_tersto Earl Stanhope. 8v0. 25. Wright. 797. “t 


The writer of this curious performance profefles. himfelf to be a 
clergyman. 
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clergyman, One of his parifhioners being converted, or perverted, 
to lord Stanhope’s opinions, his fpiritual paftor takes up the’pen to 
refute an opinion given by the noble earl in parliament, * that the 
hingly office is forbidden in Seripture.’ This his lordthip is faid to have 
inferred from 1 Samuel viii. & feqq. We are forry his lordthip 
had recourfe to fuch an argument againft the kingly. office; and we 
ate perfuaded it will require the induitry of twenty fuch writers as 
this clergyman, to difcover one precept in the bible in favour of the 
kingly office. “As to the apoftle’s injunétion of ‘obedience to the 
powers that be,’ if that implies unconditional fubmiffion, the whole 
nation committed a-grand act of impiety, when they drove king 
James from the throne in 1688, The bifhops at that time, we 
firmly believe, underftood their bjbles as well as the reverend ‘au- 
thor of this pamphlet; yet there were feven of that number, who 
thought it their duty to difobey the powers that were. Had this 
writer brought forward the apoftolic injunction, they would have 
laughed in his face,-and afked him, whether the apoftle enjoined 
obedience to the great tyranny of kings, or the petty tyranny of 
conftables and headboroughs ?—-But enough of {ch ftuif. We are 
forry that the peer and the parfon have equally blundered»on im- 
proper. authorities. 

It is but jultice to add, that our author calls in-the affiftance of 
profane biftory to prove the antiquity of regal government. This 
makes more for his, purpofe, as it fhows, that, in Chriftian nations, 
kings rule jure divine, and, in heathen nations, by naturad inflin& ! 
Conftitution of the Fremch Republic ; the Fifth Fru@idor, Third 

int Auguft22, 1995; with the Law, proclaiming its Accepte 

ance by the French People, Firft Vendémiaire, Fourth Year, Sepr 
tember 22, 1795: tranflated from the Paris Edition of the Fifth 

Year, collated with the Original, depofited in the Archives of the 

French Republic, by the Archivift, the Seventh Frimaire, Fourtk 

Year. 8vo, 25. Ridgway. 1797. 

This tranflation appears to be accurate, As an object of criti, 
cifm, we cannot be expected to examine a conftitution which has 
already been violated in its effential parts by the directory, whom 
it pretends to regulate by no lefs than 377 facred precepts. With- 
out defending their conduét, we'may fafely affirm, that no prefump- 
tion can be fo ridiculous as that of a fet of men laying down fuch 
a number of laws, the violation of which, they maintain, cannot 
be juftified by any occurrence. Inviolabie laws, or the fundamentals 
of a conftitution, ought to be few and general in their operation. 
But, even then, we know not that they are proof ayainft the ty- 
ranny of mjnifters, playing tricks with the credulity of the people, 
and makin them believe that they take away the conftitution in 
order to pr cferve iri?! 

POETICA L. 
The Volunteer: a Poem, 4to. 2s. Vernor and Hood.» 1797. 

We wifh theauthor of this poem had condefcended to inform us 


Cart. Rey. Vor. XXI. Of, 1797. Q_ jn 
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in a.note, how many times it was neceffary to perife his:lines: it, 
order to underftand them. We have performed thetafk more.than 
once; notwithftanding which, we .confefs we feel ourfelves very 
much in the dark with regard to their fenfe, There are fume ftrong 
lines, and a certain air of poetic expreflion fpread over the whole; 
but, except that the general drift of the poemsis againft the atroci+ 
ties of the French, we can make very little of it. —Thus it begins 
jn verfe of fome promife — 3 


‘ O thou! who raging through the abyfs of night, 
Beheldeft‘creation burfting on thy fight ! 

Yet felteft the rifing paffion fluth to joy, 

When Nature’s God commanded to deftroy : 

Thy voice then frighted day-light from the fky, 

And virgin life fhrunk ‘back to fhun ‘thine eye ; 

Yet fhrunk in vain — her offspring doomed thy prey, 
Thy breath infected ere they faw the day ; 

Whilft gathering ftrength the poifon grew more fierce, 
’Till all exiftence finking felt the curfe, 

Yet how the nations fhuddered at the form, 

» “Phat brought thee raging in a conqueror’s form ! 
Sounds hoarfe the trump of war—in youthful pride, 
The god of valor rufbes by thy fide ! 

Hence through the ranks of life, thy car has rolled 
O’er piles which fancy trembles to behold.’ P. 3. 


This perfonage, we prefume, is either Death or the Devil; but it 
is not ftated. In like manner ‘the next paragraph begins — 


‘ Oh phantom of the generous and the wife. 


But who the phantom is, whether Honour, Chivalry, or Loyalty, we- 
are left to guefs; for the author does not inform us,—thinking,.per- 
haps, it will fharpen the wits of his readers, to make them exercife 
themfelves in gueffes. Some defcription of the times of chivalry 
follows; and the fuperftition connected with them is contrafted 
with the heart-withering coldnefs of modern infidelity — 


‘ The charm, though broke— though Truth have fnapt 
her chain, 

And ftarted from her fleep to life again, 
Yet as one hateful monfter meets its. doom, 
Another frowns mofe dreadful from the tomb, 
The mift, flow rifing, darkens o’er the fky, 
Stalks the wan fhade of cald philofophy ; 
The Paffions gathering round a frantic band, 
Where grins Deceit, a mirror in his hand. 
And fhall he foothe their tumults ? lo they gaze, 
They ftart—each eye-ball kindles to a blaze : 
His rifing fnakes, mingled with many a,groan, 
From all but Hope, for Hope ftands fixed a ftone ; 
Religion fees, but weeping veils her head, a 
Tili o’er the fcene again the fhadows fread,’ P. 8. 


The 
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The reft is:in the fame;ftrain, with fome appearance of ftrength, 
but turgid and obfcure. 

A Sermon, preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, by H. W. 
C——t, D. D. Sc. Publifhed by requeft: and mow, (for the! 
Jake of Frefhmen and the Laity,) by requeft tranflated, into Eng- 
lift Metre, by H.W. Hopkins, A.M. 8vo. 1s. Kearfley. 1796. 


The univerfity of Cambridge ‘has lately diftinguifhed itfelf by 
fome curious {pecimens of pulpit eloquence. ‘That’which is now 
prefented to us in Englifh metre retains all the fpirit of the original, 
and claims, with juftice, the merit of being better Englifh, and more 
intelligible. As.a {pecimen of the politics of the preacher, and the 
merit of the tranflator, we give the following lines, which clofely 
correfpond with the original, 


* For, ‘to appeal to honeft facts, 
The king of England never aéts 
With a dagmatic oftentation, 
Like kings of any other nation ; 
He never fays, as well you know, 
¢ Si¢ volo,” or, * fic jubeo;” 
Nor é’er exclaims, with heart fo ftoney, . 
** Voluntas ftet, pro ratione.”’ 
No, no,—He rules, with better fenfe, 
By mild, parental in-flu-ence ; 
Or, if you like the groffer term 
{In which J think there is no harm) 
By mild corruption—which once gone, 
The conftitution is o’erthrown!’ Fr. 22. 


The ‘preacher is a {trong advocate for corruption ; i as that of 
human nature is his favourite topic, he is very confiftent in allowing 
aad vindicating it in regular governments, 

3 ‘— Deftroy one fhape, 

Another, quickly, it will ape : 
Combine, compound its permutations, 
Varieties and fluctuations, 

Juft as you pleafe, yet ftill ’tis plain, 
Corruption fomewhere muft remain, 
If in the fplendor of a king © 

Shine not this very precious thing ; 
Nor in the air and dignity 

‘Of noble ariftocracy ; 

Nor in the courteous winning tone, 
That- commoners — fometimes — put on ; 
Why, then, ‘you muft receive it ftill, 
From a Dutch burgo-mafter’s will ; 

Or from-the-democratic pride 

Of amore favage regicide |’ Pp. 23. 

We muft make another extratt, ‘though with regret ‘that fenti- 
Q2 § ments 
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ments like the following thould meet with any portion of academi- 
cal approbation. 
Candor’s the grand phyla¢tery 
Of ev’ry fpirit in the nation, 
That is poffeft by perturbation ! 
Candor, with fuch .(whate’er they prate) 
Is but rebellion inchoate : 
Or (what’s rebellion ’gainft the tky) 
Incipient infidelity. 
Beware, my brethren! ah! beware 
(For ftrong, tho’ hidden, is the fnare) 
Of makiug great or {mall aggreffions 
Upon the people's prepoffeffions : 
Without them, the politic world 
Would foon be into chaos hurl’d, 
Be it our province te fecure 
(As far as confcience will endure) © 
The prepoffeflions of the people 
In favour of the crown and fteeple, 
The man, wlio from the vulgar pate 
Would prejudice exterminate, : 
Is enemy to church and ftate.’ P. 35 


“When fuch fentiments as thefe pafs current in the univerfity pul- 
pit, the beft mode of pyefenting them to the public is certainly i in 
rhime: and we recommend to Mr. Hopkins to continue, as occafion 
may require, his very laudable occupation, 


The Syftem. A Poem, With Notes. In Five Books. By the 
Rev. Fofeph Wife, Se. He. Vol. I. vo. 25. 6d. Richardfon. 


The author announces in an Advertifement, that, not having re- 
ceived.a fufficient number of fubfcriptions to’ print the whole of this 
work, he offers the firft book to the acceptance of his fubfcribers. 

Commendable as is the piety of the author, we are forry that 
the poetry fhould not be equal. —The following is a fair fpecimen. 


¢ Your fcheme of caufelefs matter go extend 
To fpirit too: it will not ferve your end. 
Give it the moft advantage it can bear, 
It will fallacioufly requite your care. 
Let us fuppofe (for fuppofition’s free : 
Ne’er reck how badly things therewith agree : 
‘Though things look quite repugnant, yet fuppofe,) 
Primordials all exift without a caufe: 
And Jet them be fuppos’d in all points fuch 
As your fcheme needs; which is fuppofing much, 
Suppofe them various, ev’n more various far, 
Than beings known, compounded of them, are ; 
Some quality’d for body, fome for mind ; 
And fome with yirtue, fome with vice inclin’d; | 

3 Some 
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Some capable of pleafure, fome of pain; 

And needing fyftem, their beft ftate to gain; 

But rigid fo againft confummate good, 

As that no pow’r could evil thence exclude : 

Then, by the cafe, though God his pow’r moft high 
For their beft ftate moft ftrenuoufly apply, 

Yet not to his good will could they be built ; 

But to their own bad fate of pain and guilt : 

Vice, blindnefs, pain, muft be the fixed fault 

Of fenfe, unframable to what it ought, 

To perfeét happinefs and rules of right : 

And will muft meddle, maugre fov’reign might. 

But furely fuch a creed, on no pretence, 

Can man embrace, without renouncing fenfe. 
Allowing it, as well may be allow’d, 

Things rang’d themfelves; or by themfelves thus ftood 
Eternally. To that your fcheme will fall. 

Ye, but for decency, own God at all.’ p. 16. 


The Grlete Note, a2 Poem. By Timothy Twig, Efg. to. 14. 
Leflie, Edinburgh. 1796. 


| Not worth a fingle farthing. 


RELIGIOUS. 


A Charge delivered to the:Clergy of the Diocefe of Briftol, at the 
primary Vifitation of Henry Reginald Lord Bifhop of Briftol, 
1796.  Publifted at the Requeft of the Clergy. 4t. 1s. Rud- 
hall. Briftol. 


The addrefs here offered is in many points honourable to the 
prelate who delivered it, as it exhibits him as both anxious to dif- 
charge the duties of his ftation, and attentive to the circumftances 
by which they are modified, His lordthip, however, in the clote 
of his introduction, feemed, at firft view, to haye dropped an un- 
lucky expreffion, when he intimated his fears left his auditors 
might be difpofed to lament, that, in his fucceffion to the fee of 
Briftol, * the race is net always to the fwift, nor the battle to the 
ftrong,’ and therefore become lefs inclined to liften with attention 
to one whofe -humbler pretenfions to notice have only been called 
forth by “ time and chan¢ee.’ But we were foon fet right by recol- 
leéting that the defignation to an archiepifcopal fee is by divine 
providence, whilft that to an ordinary one is only by divine permi/- 
fon ; a diftin&tion entitled to further attention, as explanatory of the 
language in the fubfequent ‘page—* perfuaded as I am that my good 
fortune has thrown me among a fet (for the moft part *) of loyal 
and’ orthodox clergy.’ 

The bifhop, in dilating on the bleffings of order and regulated 





* His lordthip, though thrown by time and chance into his diccefe, appears 
to have been furnithed with a black bat when he entered it. . 
Q 3 : government, 
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government, fo fignally experienced amongft us, turns afide to the 
clergy of France —— 


¢ Whether it.be true or not, as has been infinuated; tliat the fu- 
pinenefs and fecularity of the French clergy were among the caufes 
which paved ‘the way for the aftoniffiing events we have feén, let us 
at leaft profit by the hint to frafne our charatter and ‘condué in fuch 
a manner, as to avoid the danger of of milarreproach.’ p, 5. 


Supinene/s and fecularity, my lord ! — But why: ftop fhort at thefe ? 
If the unadulterated dogtrines of the gofpel be true, and pure pro- 
teftantifm be chriftignity, we can be. at.no lofs to account for the 
overthrow of their church,—a church confpicuoufly antichriftian., 
What faith St. Paul ?2— Osher foundation cau no man lay, than this 
that is laid, whichis Fefus Chri. Now if any mau builds upon this 
foundation, gold, filver, precious ftones, wood, hay, Aubble ; every 
man's work Jhall be made manifefh. For the day fhall declare it, be- 
caufe it fall be revealed by fire; and the. fire fall try.every man’s 
work, of what fort, it is.’ Accordingly the day, came, and the ftub- 
ble is burnt up. ¢ The French clergy,’ his lordfhip obferves, ¢ have 
fupported she/e. reverfes of fortune, with a courage and® refolution 
worthy of the primitive: martyrs.’- We admit it of many, and re- 
vere their fincerity ; but we entreat: your lordfhip .not whdlly-to 
forget thofe other martyrs,. who, in the orthodox days of Mary, and 
often fince, have endured the flames with more than refignation, 
with triumph: in oppofition to that eftablifhment,. the abolition of 
which,fo many of our dignified clergy, and your lordfhipamongft the 
reft, fo fondly'.and pathetically lament. We, however, rejoicing 
in the liberty wherewith Chrift hath made us free; cannot but ad- 
mire; inewhat we have feen, not the veverfes of fortune, but-the di- 
vine direction; and therefore devoutly exclaim — ‘ Hallelujah ! fer 
the Lord omnipotent reigneth.’ 


The Charge of Sdmuel Lord Bifhop of ‘Rochefter to the Cler ey of his 
Divcefe. “Delivered at his primary Vifitation in the Year 1796. 
Publified at the Requeft of the Clergy. 410. 2s, Robfon. 1796. 


The. principal objet-of this charge is defigned to explain and ob- 
viate the various difficulties and: objeétions which have attended. the 
late act of parliament in favour.of. curates; but, with.what, fuccefs, 
we leave for thofe who are interefted; to. confider.. . The refolutions, 
however, of his lordthip we cannot help adding, 


~¢ Thus:I have given you a full detail of the contetits of this fta- 
‘tate — “ The Curates AG ”’ —a moft feafonable meafure, in my 
‘judgment, to-pramoteé the interefts of religion, and exalt the ‘credit 
of the church of) Esgland. I think it becomes me now to declare, 
‘that the only condition, upon which I will tolerate non-refidence, 
‘is, that: 4 re(tdent curate be retainedj to be approved and licenfed 
by.me, and withtuch a-ftipends and- fret other emoluments, 2s, 
regard being had to the greatnefs of the cure and.the value of the 
benefice, 
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benefice, it fhall feem’ good to me,according to the fpirit of ‘this 
ftatute, to appoint. Ihave caught a whifper, not in any part of 
this diocefé, no matter'where, but I have caught a whifper, which 
I cannot pafs unnoticed. It is whifpered, that: it will be-a very 
eafy matter to elude all the wife provifions of ‘this att, by a civil 
contract between the non-refident incumbent and his fubftitute. . I 
think it my duty, to give explicit warning of the very bad policy 
of any fuch attempt, and the difappointmént that muft attend. it. 
Any. clergyman; who fhall prefume to do the office of a curate, in 
any part of my diotefe, without a regular licence from me, or my 
official, will be liablé (without any regard to this ftatute) to cen» 
fures and penalties in the fpiritual courts, of which, I promife him, 
he fhall feel’ the utmoft weight. And the non+refident, who thalt 
attempt any fuch evafions, will find, that' there are both canons and 
ftatutes againft non-refidence, of fome or other of which, whatever 
may be dreamed of the privileges of particular fituations, it will 
be difficult for him, in any: fituation, to efcape the clutch. But 
this, my reverend brethren, is not faid to you. It is replied to the 
ill-omen’d whifper of defiance, that has fallen upon my ear, To 
you Ilook, to the ingenuous, learned, and exemplary clergy of this 
diocefe, J look, with the greateft confidence, for their cordial con- 
currence; im the meafures which mav' be neceflary. to carry into 
effect. the ,wife and pious intention of this ftatute. It will reflec, 
great difgrace upon the parochial clergy, if it fhould be reluétantly 
obeyed ; and very great difgrace upon the bifhops, if it be not vi- 
goroufly enforced.’ P. So. 

.,.448 this right reverend prelate is fo ftrenuous and latidable an ad- 
vocate for clerical decorum, we will venture to recommend one point 
to his lordthip’s attention, which, we doubt not, he will thank us for 
pointing out to his notice, ‘His lordthip, in page 41, expreffes him- 
felf.¢ unwilling‘ to fuppofe the café of a litigious curate,’—and God 
forbid we imagine that of a fraudulent bifliop ! but as, in the words 
of this pious prelate, ‘laws muit fuppofe, and muft provide againft 
all ‘pofhible cafes,’ we fubmit to his confideration the propriéty of 
bringing forward a bill to prevent every bifhop from taking‘advan- 
tage of his fucceffor-in refpe€& to leafes, fines, &c. on quitting his 
diocefe. 

Babylon in the Revelation of St. John as fignifying the City of Rome 
confidered with Reference to the Claims of the Roman Church. By 
the, late .Rev, Thomas, Townfoy, D. D. Sc. Se. Bw. as. 
.. Rivingtous. 1797. she 

The editor of this pofthumous work. nfes very unjuftifiable language 
towards the French clergy, now humanely fupported in England. We 
need not be under.any apprehenfions from the church of Rome; 
and it is. very extraordinary that the work before us, which contains 
nO new matter, nor the old fet in any peculiar light, fhould conclude 
with a judgment of the church of England, which every catholic 
attributes to that of Rome — 
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. * Safer and happier, I truft, ‘are the devout fons and daughiters 
of the church of England: which propofes to their belief all that 
{cripture, requires, interpreted in the fundamental articles of faith by 
primitive antiquity ; and allows nothing elfe to have ftrength a 
authority as neceflary to falvation.’ “ P. 44. 


The creed of every catholic is, that that only i is to be believed which’ 
has been tniverfally taught and acceded to in all ages; confequent- 
ly, nothing with them is fundamental which has not the fanétion of’ 
primitive antiquity. The proteftants have wifely difcarded this no- 
tion; and, fetting afide the tradition of antiquity, comfider the bible 
Only as the fource of their opinion. 


A Sermon, on the Return of Plenty. Preached in Ti unbridge-Wells 
Chapel, Odtober 16th, 1796. By Martin Benfon, M, A. &e. 
Sve. 15. Rivingtons. 1796. 


An audience does not always rele& on the difference between 
hearing a fermon from the pulpit, and reading it in the clofet. This 
difcourfe may have been delivered fo as to gratify an audience at 
Tunbridge Wells; but there is nothing peculiar in the ftyle, fub- 
jet, language, or fentimenits, to: entitle it to farther confideration. 
We applaud the preacher for his remark on political fermons ; though 
we could ‘have rather wifhed to fee the fentiment clothed in mild- 
er terms, as it may give offence to fome of the higher orders of the: 
church. 


‘ The fubjeé& of politics muft always be efteemed unworthy of 
this place; and rather the minifter of darknefs, than of Jefus Chrift 
is he, who on fuch points dares abufe the commiffion entrufted to 
his care. — Thofe topics then muft fleep.’ p, 6. 


But if politics were to fleep in the fermon, why fhould they be 
revived in the notes? ‘The atheifm and profligacy of the higher 
orders of the nobility’ may, according to our author's opinion, 
have fapped the empire of France; yet there was no need to divert 
the reader’s attention to this, which is declared not to bea * radical’ 
defect in ariftocracy,’ or to.,excite the paffions by a,hint at ¢ the 
{yftematic malevolence of republican adventureré.’ 


A Plurality of Perfons in the Godhead proved ; and the Bible<Transe 
lation of Three important Paffages in Zechariah vinditated.. A 
Sermon, preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, on Sunday, Nov. 
27,°1796.- To which is added, an Anfwer to the Obfervations 
¢ontained in Dr. Blayney’s Appendix to his new Tranflation of Ze- 

‘ thariah, By Foln Eveleigh, DD. 5. Se... Bvo.: 1. Ri- 
vingtons. 1797. 


This is an attack made with the beft intentiows upon Dr. Blays 
ney, and the primate of Ireland. The belief of a plurality of per- 
fons in the godhead is fuppofed to be weakened by their different 

rendering of a paflage in Zechariah, which, in the aythor’s opinion, 
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fs, of itfelf, a fufficient proof of the doctrine. There is, without 
doubt, much obfcurity, in the language and ftyle of this prophet ; 
but this obfcurity feems to us.to be rather increafed than difpelled 
by <he work before us:-and, indeed, when the writer tells us of 
two Jehovahs, one the fender, the other the perfon fent; and that 
the latter is alfo an angel, or meffenger of Jehovah, and fo ftyled 
in other places,—we muft confefs that we receive with pleafure the 
interpretation given by others, of not inferior knowledge in the He- 
brew language. 

_ The author, too, is not aware, perhaps, that, in his text, if more 
than one perfon in the Godhead be meant, it is incumbent on him 
to fhow why that perfon fhould be our Saviour, and not the Holy 
Ghoft. The fame may be faid of the beginning of the third chap- 
ter: but the idea of making two Jehovahs, and one of them the 
meflenger of the other, (however evident it may appear to the au- 
thor) will hardly be admitted by the moft rigid fupporters of that 
doétrine which it is rathly brought to defend. We are forry, how- 
ever, to perceive, by the appendix, that the author has ‘ given con- 
fiderable offence ;’ for, though we cannot agree with him in his in- 
terpretations, yet the {crutiny into the meaning of the difputed paf- 
fages is meritorious. 


A Due Ordination as Neceffary as a due Call to the Gof/pel Priefthood. 
AA Sermon. By the Rev. C. C. Church, Fc, Small 410. iss Ri- 


vingtons. 1797- 


A ftrange comparifon is drawn between the Hebrew and the 
gofpel priefthood ; and the latter is determined to be far fuperior to 
the devtnen. Unfortunately, the meaning of the word prief# remains 
undetermined ; and confequently the greater part of what is faid in’ 
the work before us fallsto the ground from the want of logical di-' 
ftinétions, which we prefume the preacher defpifes, from ‘his words,’ 
“a pitiful cavil at terms and titles.’ He is aware that there may be 
grounds for doubting whether the gofpel acknowledges the prieftly 
character ; for, favs he — 


1 muft premife, that if the title of prieft cannot ftriétly be applied 
but to thofe who offer the facrifice, it may as lawfully belong to the, 
Chriftian as to the Jewifh church. Striétly {peaking, neither of 
them offer the facrifice; but the one; a previous type, the other a, 
commemorative fymbol thereof. — The one .was a fhadow of that 
good thing to come; the other is a grateful token of it now paft.’ 
P. 8. 


Now, frilly fpeaking, a very great diftinétion between them is, 
that the Jewith prieft did offer a facrifice, and the Chriftian has 
none to offer; fora proteftant will never acknowledge that his 
communion has any refemblance to the papift’s facrifice of the 
mafs, nor lofe’ himfelf in the unmeaning phrafe, by which fome 
people call it, a feaft on a facrifice. We recommend to the 
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preacher to fettle the:precjfe meaning of the’words ispevs, aprrs 
Cutepos, and prief ; and he will'then find it eafier’to’make ‘a com- 
patifon between’ them ; and perhaps the refult of more accurate res 
fearclies will moderate the acrimony of his ftyle againft a very great 
patt’of the*proteftant churches in Europe, which aré under the go» 
vefninient of prefbyterians. 


EDUCA TION. 


Leffons Aftronomical and Philofophical for the Amufement and Tax 
Liuction of Britife Youth: being an Attempt’ to explain’ andl aca 
‘\coutit for the ‘moff ufual Appearances in’ Nature, in a familiar 
\ Manner from cftablified’ Principles. Fhe Whole interfper fed with 
~\Moral Reflefions.- ‘By Olinthus ‘Gregory, 80. 3s) Robins 

fons. 1796: eh Ae 

Th thefe fhort ‘leffons we meet with ufeful information, The 

priticipal fault is, that they are too flowery ; but the many moral 

reflections, and poetical extraéts adapted to each fubject, amply comé 
penfate for this defeé&t. Things cannot be made too plain_for cliild- 
ren; and high flown metaphors or epithets are a. gteat interruption. 
to them in‘ their progrefs. If thefe were confined only to the po- 

etry, the work would have been better. A hirit on the fubject o 

niwfit® deferves the attention of connoiffeurs. = 


*Though it be fomewhat:foreign tothe fubject inimediately ‘under 
difcuffion, yet I cannot pafs by an opportunity of figgefting af db- 
vious improvementin, the practice of mufic »the ufeofwhich-has been 
frequently. urged, though it be not yet- generally, acceded. to, This.im~ 
pravement is no other than the. fubftitution.of proper charaétels tor 
denote, the, different kinds and. velocities of mufical time, inftead. of 
thofe vague, indefinite ones, which are now'in ufe., What is, the, 
information we can obtain frem cafting our,eyes.upom the. cliatac- 
ters Jy day dy Sy &C. Why traly no mote than. can be learned) froay . 
reckoning up the crotchets, mjnims, quavers, &c. inthe firit,eom- 
pleat bar in the tune. The characters for.the feveral rates of scom- 
mon time ; and the terms adagio, Largo, Allegro, Prefto, &c. &c. 
are-allo Of very littlé’avail in afeertaining with preciffon ‘the'point 
the’ rinfician withes’to diftover. Every compofer of mufical airs, 
&&. wortld be of real fervice to’ the practitioner, if he would point 
dut'the abfolute rate’at’ which ‘his ‘mufic is to’ be performed’: this’ 
wotild be no difficulf tafk: as‘ he would only have to mention the 
length of a pesdulum which wonld' make otie comipleat’vibtation in 
the time that part of a bar called a beat was performing. Titus, 
for inftance, fuppofe I fet a tune ia triple tinie, and with te have 
each bar performed in a fecond.and.a half, the character L rhuftimake 
ufe of is ,3,; for from this it might be concluded, that there were 
three beats in.a bar, and each of thefe beats muft be performed in 
the time a pendulum.10 inches long made‘one vibration. 

‘ To explain this method clearly, much more room is requifite ; 
but this would not be a proper place for it; however, thofe who 
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underftand what improvement is intended from this fhort account, 
will, I hope, excufe me for exhorting thenrto® ufe their beft endéa- 
vours to make ipgeneral” «P. 93.0 r 


Exglift Grammar, adapted to.the different Claffes of Leaxners. Witk 
an Appendix, containing Rules and Obfervations, for afifting the 
more advanced Students to write with Per/picuity and Accuracy. 
By Lindley Murray. i2mo, Darton and Harvey. 1797. 


This grammarian has. endeavoured! toopreferve! a due medium be- 
tween brevity and'prolixity, and to'render ‘his rules ‘ eafy, intelligi- 
bié, and. comprehenfive;’:and be ‘has not altogether failed) in’ the 
attempt.’ But: weeperceive littlé originality in-the work ; and; in 
particular; we obferve, that he has largely borrowed: (and frequent- 
ly: verbatim). from a grammatical work publifhed: in the beginning — 
of the year 1788:*, The Appendix feems: to be more: novel’; and 
it contains fome good inftruétions.; . : » 


Englif Exercifes, adapted to the Grammar lately publifped by Le 
Murray ; confifting of Exemplifications of the Parts of Spceck; 
Inflances of falfe Orthography ; Piolations of the Rules of Syntax; 
Defects in Punéfuation; and Violations of the Rulbs refpefing 
Perfpicuity and Accuracy. Defigned for thé Benefit: of private 
Learners, as well as for the Ufe of Schools. By Lindley Murray. 
12m0, 35. Bound. Darton aad Harvey. 1797. : 


Thefe exercifes are, in general, well ‘calculated to’ promote the 
purpofés of iiformation, not only ‘with regard to ortliography and 
punétuation, bat alfo in poiit of phtafeology, fyntax, and’ precife 
perfpicuity of compdfition. ah sta, pe 
a L A W. | 
The Trial of Fohn Binns, Deputy of the Dondow Corre/ponding Soci- 

ety, for Sedition. Before Mr. Friftite Afbhurft, atthe Affiuie held 

Sor the County of Warwick, on Saturday, Arg. 2; %797- 

Taken in Short-hand by Mr. Henry Bynner, Birmingham, and 

publified by the Defendant. Svo. ‘1s. 6d. Symonds. 1797. 


The defendant was indiéted for having faid before an audience, 
that ‘ his majefty and -his.minifters/are well‘convinced that annual 
parliameats.and -univerfal fuffrage is moft conducive to, the. happi- 
nefs of the people, ang have granted it to Corfica, though he (the 
king) has withheld that right from his natural fubjects; our objec 
is to obtain it by every peaceable means in our power; for it 
‘wonld! be fliocking' to humanity ‘to fhed the blood of our fellow 
‘creatures; but if they (the king and his minifters) continue obfti- 
nate; and there fhould be a time when force is neceflary to be ufed, 
I hope there is nota citizen in the room but would flied his’ laft 
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drop of blood either in the field or on the feaffold. You are hot 
to think much of your own lives, for you are engaged in the caufe, 
of pofterity ; though the blood miay flow from the axe down the 
block, it will fprinkle the earth, and a tree will arife that will fpread 
its branches to future generations. If the foldiers are called upon 
to act againft you, like the national guards who were called upon 
to fire on the people in the outfet of the revolution in France, they 
will not dare to draw the trigger, or pufh thé bayonet, againft the 
prefervers of their freedom and their liberty.’ 

Such are the words ftated in the inditment ; witneffes were call- 
ed to prove their having been fpoken; and the counfel for the 
crown ably commented on their mifchievous tendency. The 
judge fummed up with great candour ; and the jury, after confult- 
ing for three hours, returned a verdiét of not guilty. And thus 
ends another of thofe trials, by which refpeét for government is 
weakened, and from which the preachers of univerfal fuffrage de- 
rive additional confidence. The trial feems very accurately taken, 
but is not, upon the whole, very interefting. 


The Speeches (at length) of the Honourable T. Erfhine, and S.Kyd, 
Efq. at the Court of King’s Bench, Weftminfter, on Saturday, 
Fune 24, 17973 on the Trial of T. Wi iliams, for publifting 
Paine’s Age of Reafon ; with Lord Kenyon’s Charge to the Jey 
Svc. Od. Jordan. 1797. 

This report of the trial of T.. Williams feems accurate. The 
fpeeches of the counfel, both for and againft the profecution, do 
credit to their abilities. Mr. Erfkine is aware that he may be 
thought. out of place in the prefent inftance, and takes fome pains 
to vindicate-the confiftency of his charaéter; We apprehend, 
however, that the greateft admirers of that gentleman, and thofe 
who are moft grateful for his paft fervices in the caufe of liberty, 
will.rather fhrink from the queftion. As to the merit of the pub- 
lication, we cordially agree with Mr. Erfkine, that its purpofe is 
moft mifchievous; and, with Mr. Kyd, we are likewife difpofed to 
cenfure the cruelty and abfurdity of fuffering the univerfal circula- 
tion of a libel, before a profecutian is thought of, 


N O V E L 6&. 


A Goffip’s Story and a Legendary Tale, by the Author of the Advan- 
tages of Education. 2 Vols. t2mo. 7s. Jewed. Longman. 


1797> , 

This novel may be recommended as an antidote to the. pernici- 
ous maxims inculcated in moft of the modern tales of Sentiment; 
and while it deferves the higheft commendation for its utility, it is 
{carcely lefs valuable for the entertainment it affords. The heroine, 
whofe condué affords the moft falutary lefion, poffefles * an amia~ 
ble and ingenuous mind, folicitous to excel, and defirous to be 
happy, but deftitute of natural vigour or acquired {tability ; form- 
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ing to itfelf a romantic ftandard, to which nothing human ever at- 
tained ; perplexed by imaginary difficulties; finking under fancied 
evils ; deftroying its own peace by the very means which it takes to 
fecure it; and acting with a degree of folly beneath the common 
level, through its defire of afpiring above the ufual limits of female 
excellence.” 

Such is the character which our author has drawn witha ftrength 
of colouring perfectly agreeable to nature, and preferved through- 
out the whole with ftriét fidelity. We admit of the affertion, that 
the imaginary duties which the extreme Of modern refinement pre- 
{cribes (and, by the bye, that refinement takes its rife entirely in 
works of imagination) are never practifed but at the expenfe of 
thofe folid virtues whofe fuperior excellence has ftood the teft of 
ages. ‘The rules prefcribed to us as focial and accountable beings, 
are fully fufficient to exercife all our induftry, while in this tranfito- 
ry ftate.. And our author, with great propriety, afks the fair enthu- 
fiaits who indulge in all the extravagance of heroic generofity, 
yomantic love, and exuberant friendthip, whether they really fup- 
pofe it poflible to improve upon the model which chriftianity (our 
beft comfort in this world, and fure guide to the next) prefents for 
our imitation, 

Blended with principles fo inftructive, we have a copious fource 
of entertainment in the adventures of the other perfonages intro- 
duced, and frequent traits of delicate humour, which approach 
Nearer to the manner of Fielding, than any profefled imitation of 
that great genius which has fallen in our way. The poetical‘pieces 
interfperfed have confiderable merit; but the legendary tale is 
wholly out of place. The author feems to be aware that it has no 
intimate connection with the ftory ; and its length is, with us, the 
principal objection. The room it occupies would have been filled 
more to our fatisfaction by the author’s profe; for we have no he- 
fitation in faying, that the Goflip’s Story is one of the very few 
books of the kind, which every reader will with had been longer. 


The Neapolitan ; or, the Teft of Integrity. A Novel. By Ellen 
of Exeter, 3 Vols. 12mo. 105.6d. fewed. Lane. 1796. 


There is nothing that harafles a poor reviewer’s temper, or wea- 
ries his attention more, than a novel without a plan, and a fet of 
charaéters that feem to be brought together without any general in- 
tereft or defign that might ferve to conneét the incidents which 
happen to them, and give the whole fomething like the form of a 
compofition, Other readers may throw down the book as foon as 
they feel difguft or Janguor : but we muft ftill go on with jaded at- 
tention, and at laft are obliged to perform a duty difagreeable to 
ourfelves, and paintul to others. 

“We are forry to fay, that the prefent production gave rife to thefe 
remarks,—remarks which are the more reluétantly extor‘ed from us 


by the impartial juftice of criticifm, becaufe a female is the fubject of 
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them : but Elfen of Exeter, in ber ‘ Neapolitan, or Téftof Integrity,’ 
feems not to have formed any plot or ground-work for her ftory, 
nor indeed to have had any diftiné& objeé& in view. ‘She has pres 
fented to the reader detached fcenes of horror, cruelty, and revenge : 
but im fo doing fhe has difcovered great want of judgment, ‘and ig. 
norance of human nature. Pity and terror are the powerful en« 
gines by which the poet melts the foul to tears, or harrows it almoft 
to phrenfy — 


-— Peétus inaniter angit, 

Trritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus implet, 

‘Ut magus. 
But then itiis by obferving a due medium,—by not ‘ over-ftepping 
the modefty of nature.’ We feel all that the magic. genius of 
Shakfpeare intended from the language and incidents of Lear and 
‘ Macbeth; but we turn with loathing and difguit from the over- 
fiyained barbarity and ftudied horrors of Titus Andronicus. For 
the fame reafon, the hell-hounds of Milton, and the harpies of Vir- 
gil, have been jufily cenfured. 

We have yet another charge to bring, which perhaps will be 
thought lefs excufable, and certainly of a lefs queftionable natures 
that.is, bad fpelling, and grofs miftakes in grammar, 

Notwithftanding thefe cenfures, we are willing to allow Ellen of 
Exeter fome imagination, taite, and fenfibility ; but if he ever,in- 
tends to refume her pen, we would advife her firft to learn, at leaft, 
to write correctly ; in the next place the fhould get rid of the Red. ' 
cliffian mania for defcription, and curtail her exuberance of epithets 
and metaphor. Then, by working on fome regular well-digefted 
plan, abandoning the regions of difgufting if not unnatural horrors, 
and: regulating the expreflions ef the more violent paffions by the 
feelings,of her own heart, fhe might produce fomething that would 
excite our fympathy, and command our approbation, 





Ulric and Ilvina: the Scandinavian Tale. 2 Vols. 1i2me. 45, 
fewed. Allen and Welt. 1797. 


Thete is a.poetical preface to this tale, which we think the bef 
part of the book. ' The author, we find, isa female — 


“ Scarce on whofe youthful head, 
Have eighteen funs their genial influence fhed.’ 


This is a {trong claim to our indulgence,’ and a motive-for attend- 
ing to this little tale with peculiar intereft. In one = of her pre+ 
face fhe éxpreffes the following wifh — 


* A peaceful haven! O that by heaven’s decree 
A peacefiil haven was affigned to me! ~ 
Soon would I then this feribbling trade give o’er, 
And plague the world with Gothic tales no more, 
’ But free from all reftraint would live at eafe, 


Write when I pleafe, and only when I pleafe ; 
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_ Nor bow obfequious to the Printer’ s nod, ‘ 
~ Nor dread the Jearned critic’s chaftening Rit! ">... 


The tale itfelf is\one of .thofe,romances which are filled with 
horrors, —~ that are calculated to frighten without interefting, —and 
that make the reader feel, difguft * aftead of pity, The fable is 
merely ajrecital of the difficulties of the hero and heroine. We 
fhall give a fhort extraé, in order to convey fome idea of the ftyle 
in which it is written. 

¢ Regardlefs of the {mart of his wound, Ulric led on his daunt- 
lefs troops to victory. Nor flept thy fword by thy fide, red-haired 
Hugo! Thou foughteft befide thy lord, Thou wieldedft thy thun- 
dering faulchion; thou mowedft the field, Fierce as the gores 
{meared bear or ragening wolf chafes the trembling hind, you pur- 
fued the: men of Lodrog; and, as the hind flies from the bear of 
wolf, did your foes fly before you. 

‘ Lodrog beheld from his towers the death of his men. He fase 
that.Calmar, exhaufted with toil, could not renew the fight. He 
fet wide the gates.of his caftle, and poured his thoufands on the 
fields. As the torrent which fwoln by wintry ftorms comes rolling 
down the ‘hollow glen, tearing the giant oak from its rivetted and 
knotty root, hurling the rattling ftones, the {creaming fhepherd and 
his fleecy care before it, poured Lodrog and his heroes o'er the 
plain. Purfuing the tide of victory, adown the vale the ftrength 
of Ofel fought.’ Few were before the caftle: but amongft thofe 
few was Rudulph. Vainly on him thick hurled the barbed dart, 
Calmly he ftood amidft the crath of {pears, as the rock ’midft the 
roaring of {torms. 

“ Fly from before my prefence!” exclaimed Lodrog, “ or my 
brandifhed {pear fhall crufh thee to duft, Thou art no more before 
me than the fparrow before the hawk, The eagles and ravens of 
Lochlin thall tear thy limbs, her bears and her wolves {hall gluta 
thy gore.” Vol. i. p. 18. 


From this, the reader will perceive that the author bas been am-~- 
bitious of imitating the ftyle and manner of Offian’s heroes. . 

The following difmal {cene will convey an adequate idea of the 
whole — 

‘ The chamber was vaulted, the walls difcoloured with noifome 
damps which ftained them of various hues. The air contaminated 
with peftilential vapours. to fuch a degree, that it could fcarcely 
fupport the pale blue flame of a lamp which was fufpended from the 
centre of the vault, and which diffufed a difmal fulphureous glare 
around. On one fide was a miferable pallet bed, expreflivé of the 
utmoft wretchednefs, and oppofite, in an open coffin, lay the dif- 
gufting remains of a human body, in the moft loathfome ftage of 
putrefaction, On the floor, weltering in her own blood, with the 
{word of Lodrog faft fixed in her breaft, lay a female, in whofe pale 
though beautiful countenance, the agonies of death were imprefled. 
I gazed in filent horror. My blood curdled in my veins, my hair 

7 ftood 
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ftood erect, and I was in danger of relapfing into infenfibility, 
when the apparently dying female opening’ her eyes, gave a faint 
{cream at the fight of me, and inftantly clofed them again. O mon- 
fter! monfter! fhe faintly exclaimed, perfecute me not now. Oh! 
How he frowns! Save me—Oh!—Oh! Give me back my mo- 
ther, Lodrog— where is fhe >—Am I not thy wife ?>—but thou 
art cruel —cruel.— See! the angels defcend to guide me to heaven 
— there are none for thee, Lodrog. — Oh! do not kill her-— the is 
my mother —refpect her grey locks. — Oh! monfter! monfter !’— 
She fell back, and again relapfed into infenfibility. I approached 
her! ‘I raifed her head and {upported it on my breaft ; I chafed her 
temples, and again fle ‘opened her eyes. _ She fixed them upon me. 
The frenzy had now left her: fhe languidly demanded who I was. 

Think not of that lady, faid I; you fee one before you who will 
rifk his heart’s blood for your benefit. — Generous ftranger, fhe ine 
terrupted, my prayers attend thee; I have not long to live. The 
tide of life ebbs fait. But e’er I quit this fublunary fphere, let me 
briefly relate the courfe of my prefent ftate.. Perhaps my wrongs 
may raife me an avenger. Ah! no, rather let him live! let him 
repent of his crimes. I, ftranger, am baronnefs of Hedemora ; yon 
mafs of corruption was my mother, Lodrog, my hufband, burnt 
for fome happier dame. When wrapt in fleep, I and my aged pa- 
rent were borne hither ; provifions were left befide us. For a week 
we faw no one. At the end of the week Lodrog came, and returns 
ed every week with food. Here we remained immured for more 
' than twelve long months. Five days ago my aged mother died. 
This night Lodrog came. With a {word he attempted to flay me. 
T bleed —I die. Farewell, generous ftranger. Farewell — fometimes 
turn a thought towards the unfortunate Olinda.—~-She paufed; I 
thought the {park of life was extinét. Again fhe opened her eyes; 
a lambent fire feemed to play around them. See you yon bright 
vifion ? fhe cried; ’tis my mother, fhe comes for Olinda. I come! 

I come. She made an effort to rife, fell back, and inftantly ex~ 
pired.’ Vol. i. P. 94. 

Though little can be faid in praife of this juvenile performance, 
yet much cannot be faid very prejudicial to it. We wifh the au- 
thor fuccefs in her'literary career; though. we fear the will be dif- 
appointed, if fle expects much from her Scandinavian Tale. We 
do not forget, however, that fhe is young, and that there is time 
for improvement. 


Lhe Inguifition. 2 Vols. 12me. 6s. fewed. Vernor and Hood, 1797. 


This novel is fuperior to many; and the author’s intention is 
certeiniy very commendable. He concludes his work with the fol- 
lowing dedication to the reader’s fenfibility, the language of which, 
from an apparent effort to attain elegance, is almoft unintelligible — 


‘ To the ever varying powers, and feelings of the human heart, 


this weak effort is dedicated. If it can call by fictitious forrows one 
harafled 
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haraffed. bofom from the. contemplation of its own; or lead one 
troubled {pirit through the mazes of imagination to the reftoration 
of hope, this artlefs {crawl will have, effected a better purpofe than 
all the horrors of a Baftile and the torments of an inquifition,’ 
Vol. ii. P. 222. 


We admit this to bé a * Arawl;’ but it is the very réverfe of 
* artk/s.” On the whole, however, ‘ The Inquifition’ poffeftes 
eonfiderable merit ; though we do not approve of thofe bloody and 
terrific {cenes, with which the author has crowded his pages. ‘The 
language, generally {peaking, is good ; but the plan wants correc- 
tion ; it is not fufficiently connééted to keep attention alive. 

The prominent featuré of the ftory is the hiftory of Ophelia, a 
young lady, who, after various adventures, arrives at Seville, and 
is, under the pretence of héretical principles, but in reality becaufe 
fhe did not favour the paffion of a jealous and vindittive Spaniard, 
fodged in the inquifftion. Her fufferings, whilé here, and the rela- 
tion of her efcape and happy union with her lover aftetwards, form 
the chief fubjeé& of thefe volumes. There are a variety of inciden- 
tal circumftances and détached ftories, fome of which will be read 
with pleafure; but we have not room to enter into a detail of 


them. 
Of the author’s ftyle and manner, the following extraéts will fur- 


nifh a favourable {fpecimen. 


* Amongft the convent-boarders who appeared moft anxious.to 
airi Ophelia’s friendfhip, was a young Spaniard about her own age, 
pofleffing all the eichanting vivacity afcribed to her country-wo- 
men; a perfon highly pleafing and elegantly majeftic, of open man- 
ners, undifguifed heart, and impaffioned language: the affection 
the had conceived, fhe readily profefled. Ophelia had too little 
diffimulation herfelf, to conceive it in another, and therefore, with 
pleafure embraced her offered friendfhip, and gave up all her heart ; 
in a fhort time, their attachment increafed to an uncommon degree. 
Eulalia was to the beautiful Ophelia at once her Henry, and her 
bénefa@refs ; in- her kind attention fhe read the latter’s generous 
heart ;- while in her high fpirits, fhe traced the former’s gallant 
foul, and dignified demeanor. 

‘ Her letters from England, were a fource of fincere pleafure for 
fome months, when bad accounts of lady Spellingbrooke’s health, 
occafioned her great anxiety: Henry wrote to her ftill under the 
endearing title of brother ; lamented her abfence, and anticipated 
her return in about a year’s time with rapture—but at the end of 
that period, the found no encouragement for fuch a plan from lady’ 
Spellingbrooke, anda few months after found that lady was order- 
ed to Spa, and withed her to remain in her prefent fituation, 
“ You cannot (faid fhe) my love, but be conf€ious that the at- 
tachment bétwixt Henry and vourfelf, ought now to fubfide in @ 
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meafure: the endearing’ épithets, the tender union, common te 
child-hood, can exift fo longer with propriety ; and'I am’ certain 
Ophelia will Hot pain a parent by a Cortefpondenceé with het fon, 
when the knows ‘it’ can anfwer 0 good’end, and tay ‘probably 
caufe abundant forrow.— Henry if ever he marries; miuft be unit- 
ed to a woman of fortune ; for fo far are our affairs deranged, not- 
withftanding repeated helps, that either my boy muft fink into a 
{phere far below the reft of his family, or retrieve the evil by the 
means I have hinted at.” 

‘ Poor Ophelia had hitherto never thought herfelf in love with: 
Henry, though confcious that the loved; fhe never had’ thought’ 
about future life, or confidered further than the pleafure fhe receiv- 
ed, how far it was proper to correfpond with him: fhe immediately 
confulted Eulalia, who adviled her to write to Henry, mentioning: 
lady Spellingbrooke’s reafons as her own ;: and intreating him with 
all the eloquence fhe was miftrefs of, to write no more :—= Ophelia 
approved, and followed the advice ; fhe did more, though-with a 
throbbing heart, and fireaming eye :. the informed him, that by the 
fame mail, fhe had intreated permiflion to remain two years longer 
at the convent, at leaft; by which time fhe hoped he ‘would have 
ceafed to remember Ophelia, but as a poor girl dependant on his 
mother’s bounty, and diftreffed by attestions; winch duty forbade 
her to receive.’ Vol.i. P. 53. | 





‘© Surely,” {aid the, “the child of innocence could never be 
the -abettor of guilt. Ophelia was ‘a Chriftian; the fame divine 
mafter though followed ina different path, was her heavenly guide, 
as ours. How often have we prayed-to the fame power together ! 
how often contemplated the fame eternal ‘truths together !— the 
heart of ‘my Ophelia was unwarped by prejudice, unhardenéd by 
bigotry — to the wide world it ftretched the arms of univerfal phil- 
anthropy, and breathed the warm wifh of the ftrongeft benevolence. 
Could fuch a gentle being awake hatred in the bofom of eternab 
love ? could fo much purity become inimieal to the fource of vir- 
tue, and the teacher of piety ? : 

* Tago knit his brows, and would have frowned deftruétion on. 
his niece ; but a powerful internal monitor forbad; and Eulalia ¢on- 
tinued, “ Yet allowing Ophelia to be heretical, wicked: and profane, 

in .fo fair a form ;—where exifts the being ‘that could’ infli@ the 
beiaittinede which rigid juttice might demand ? —impofiible fuppo- 
fition !— what! bind thofe hands? deface that fotm? deny that 
pleading look ? be deaf to that enchanting eloquence ? blind to that 
magic eye ?—yet, my Ophelia !. friend of my } ‘youth ! example of 
try heart! they have murdered thee.” Vol. ii. ». 45 
Bungay Caftle: a Novel. By Mrs. Bonhote, Author of the Parental 

Monitor, €9c, 2 Vols. i2m0. 7s. fewed. Lane, . 1796.° 


- Mrs. Bouhote ftates, ia the Iatroduction to this work, that ‘ it is 
now 
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pow the prevailing tafte to read wonderful tales of wonderful caf- 
tles ;’ but. fhe does not feem to be aware that this tafte calls for 
variety, and muft pall uipon a repetition of the fame marvellous 
dangers and efcapes. Her hero, Walter, is indeed a being fome- 
what different from his predeceffors ip the dungeon’; but every 
thing elfe. follows the agcuftomed train of events ; ;and the furprife 
fhe endeavours to create is deftroyed by anticipation, After examin- 
ing a few of thefe romantic caftles, the reader may be juftly faid to 
have little to hope, and nothing to fear. 

Mrs, Bonhate, however, in other refpeéts, is not @ writer of the 
vulgar caft. Her.language is correét; and her obfervations on life 
and. manners are pertinent, aad often ftriking,. Her defeéts are a 
want of art in;confiruéting a fable, apd a want of eafe in penning 
sialogne..,; The latter. is.very tame and infipid, We are not fo 
faftidjous in,works of this kind, as to expect a clofe adherence to 
sofume; otherwife we.might be permitted to doubt the exiftence of 
tea-cups apd:guineas, and even Sir-Loin (a knight of king James’ 8 
creation) in the feudal ages, 

Something, too, we would add, refpecting the morality of 
oa ‘of her. fentiments. She profeffes * to confi der the reviewers 

fiends Ss,” and will not, ‘theréfore, take it amifs, if we objec to 

sfctaatinn the attem $ to, give to that {pecies of romantic love, 
vhich ¢ relaxes thofe obli ligations by which life ought to be regulat- 
ed,’ and which is thinly covered from cenfure ee the pretexts of 
¢ fenGjbility’ and ¢ fyfceptibility,? Let us add to this, that we have 
feldom met with fuch an encomiym on lunacy, as the following — 


-€ Melancholy, and even madunefs itfelf, are faid to have their 
pleafures, and the moft wretched fometimes {teal comfort from the 
delufions: of imagination. Happy is it, that fch refeurces are 
found to fweetem the bitter draught fo many are compelled te 


drink!’ Vol, ii. Pp. 81, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Reporter ; or, the’ Genewal Obferver. To be contiuued every 
Fortnight.’ Nos. I. and II, ato. 6d. each, Floyer. 1797. 


Although we feldom notice periodical publications, until they 
come before us embodied into volumes, yet we are induced to de 
_ Viate from our general cuftom in favour of the prefent work, 

which clajms particular notice, as being a promifing attempt ta 
tread in the fteps. of the immortal Addifon, on whofe plan, more+ 
over, the editor has materially improved by the introduction of 
various interefting topics which, his. great predeceffor had excluded, 


‘ The Reporter, like the Speétator, will venture to give moral 
directions to perfons of both fexes: he will,endeavour to mark 
the rocks on which many veffels have been wrecked, point out the 


fhoals of error, and trace the depths of guilt: in other words, he 
R 2 will 
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will ae as a pilot in the voyage of life. He will difplay the pers 
Nicious influence of unreftrained paflions, and the beneficial effeéts 
of deliberate reflexion and provident caution. He will make a 
faithful report of, the vices and follies of the age, and. of the 
thoughts which occur to him in the adjuftment of the means of 
correétion or reftraint, He will ;vary,the fcene by pafling “ from 
grave to gay, from lively to fevere;” and will be, as far as his li- 
nated powers will allow, . 











































Correct with fpirit, eloquent with eafe, 
Intent to reafon, or polite to pleafe, 


Criticifm, applied to various fubjeéts of polite literatare, will rein- 
force his fund of remark. Fiétitious narratives will fometimes be 
introduced; and it will be the aim of the writer to render them the 
vehicles, not merely of amufement, but alfo of inftrudtion. Anec- 
“dotes will be interwoven with the eflays; and fuch mifcellaneous 
points as cannot conveniently be claffed under diftingt heads, will 
‘form a part of the performance,’ P. 9. : ’ 


In addition to thefe, the reader will find a retrofpegt of the moft 
remarkable occurrences of a public nature, accompanied with fuch 
‘obfervations as the fubje& may feem to require,’ — a review of the ) 
drama, — hiftorical and biographica} fketches, — ftriking sraits of 
ccharaéter, — geographical and other memoranda, —and poetical ef- 
favs. 

From the fpecimen before us, the work appears to be conduéted 
with confiderable judgment, On the fubject of politics, in par- 
ticular, —which, like that of religion, is too ‘apt té “inflame its 
votaries with intemperate zeal,—we are pleafed to obferve a 
difplay of fober candour and impartiality, which cannot but prove 
fatisfaétary to the moderate and fenfible readers of all patties, = 

In the two Numbers which have already appeared,— after ‘a 
prefatory advertifement, in which the author fpeaks with a prepof- 
fefling modefty of his claims to public notice, and announces his 
difipterefted refolution of * profecuting the work with pleafpre and 
alacrity, even if the returns fhould merely anfwer the expenditure,’ 
— we find various epiitles to the editor, fome, ferious, others Judi- 
crous,—Plan of the Work, — Hints refpe@ing the Charaéter of 
Mr. Burke,— Sketch of recent Political Occurrences, — Review of 
Theatrical Affairs, containing a apes and impartial critique on 
the compofition and performance of ‘ The Heir at Law,’ and 
* The Italian Mouk,’ — Sonnet to Contemplation, — very fenfible 
Remarks on Education, with a promife from the editor (which we 
hope will vot be forgotten), of extending his obfervations on the 
fubjec& to the female part of the comnyunity,—Contraft between 
the Charaéters of Louis XIV. and Louis XV1I.—Charaéter of the 
prefent Turkifh Emperor,—Continuation of the Sketch of. recent 
Politics, —Theatrical Revjew refumed, — Poetry, viz. an epigram, 
which 
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which we prefent to our readers, and * The Retort Courteous,’ 
with which many of them, probably, would be better pleafed, if 


# 


we had room to infert it. 


* Once, at a mafquerade, a painted fair 
_ Was wand'ringio’er the rooms in piteous cafe : 
“ T've loft my mafk,”. the cry’d with mournful air : 
“ No!” faid a friend — “ you have jt on your face.” 
Pp. 26. 


As a {pecimen of the’author’s: talents for biographical fketches, 
we extract the 


‘* Contre ast BETWEEN THE CHARACTERS oF Louis XIV. 
: ~  *<"anp Louts xyt. ee 

‘ Ambition was the leading feature in the portrait of the, former 
of thefe princes. Taught in his early years to reflect on the pre; 
eminence of his ftation, and the {plendor of the French monarchy, 
he was inflamed ‘with the attractive profpeét ; and, far from being 
content with the dominions which his father ruled, he was pafhon- 
ately defirous of extending them, In the purfuit of this object, he 
paid no regard to juftice, honor, or humanity. He confidered the 
‘bulk of mankind as formed only for a ftate of fubferviency to 
princes, in whofe caufe the lives of ‘thoufands or even of millions 
might be) facrificed without a violation either of the laws of God 
or of human inftitutions, His internal government was as tyran- 
nicalsas his exterior policy was mifchievous. His bigotry to the 
Romith fyftem was difgraceful to his intelleéts: his grofs fuperfti- 
tion alfo eviriced’ the ‘weaknefs of ‘his’ mind’; ‘and his fanguinary 
intolerance tendered fis name odious to the humane. But many 
have thought’that his’'liberality to thofé who excelled in art or in 
{cience, and his fumptuous works ‘of popular utility, atoned for 
the multiplied evils which he inflicted. Thefe obfervers, however, 
are pot the moft judicious eftimators. Equitable adminiftration is 
the firft duty of a fovereign ; and no adventitious merits can com- 
penfate the negle@ of this effential requifite. : 

‘ The late king of France, on the other hand, was uninfpired 
with the phrenfy of ambition : he foyght not the enlargement of 
his territories: war and conqueft had no charms for bim, He 
fuffered, however, an afpiriig and artful woman to prevail io his 
cabinet, and to plunge him into a war with the ancient rivals of 
France; a war which, being undertaken in defence of opprefled 
colonies, tended to inflame his people with a defire of obtaining 
freedom for themfelves, and ‘ultimately led to his own deftruction. 
Though, at his acceffion, he found the government defpotic, he 
exercifed it with lenity and moderation. He was juft, beneficent, 
and philanthropic. He regarded his fubjects as his children, and 
endeavoured to retain them withia the limits gf regularity and fub- 


ordination, by mildnefs rather than by rigor; by rendering them 
fenfible 
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fenfible of the advanta €5 which they would derive from. fsbmif- 
fion, rather than by aéting upon their fears of his power—dencfeio 
‘magis quam metu. But this conduct did not fhield him againft the 
fury of a republican faction. 

* The different fate of thefe two’ monarchs | may be deemed more 
remarkable than their diffimilitude of charaéter. Louis Quatorze, 
after repeated ats of flagrant injuftice and tyranny, died peaceably 
in his bed!.Louis Seize, after a courfe of mild fway, and a fre- 
quency of benevolent and patriotic meafures, loft his head ona 
icaffold! We may, perhaps, account. for this. difference, without 
entering intg a long train of obfervation. When the.former reign- 
ed, a fpirit of free inguiry had.not taken place in, bis. kingdom ; 
and courtly fervility was the order of the day. It was. not there- 
fore to be expected, that the people fhould fuddenly roufe, them- 
felveés from habitual lethargy, and rufh into the exceffes of oppofi- 
tion. But, in the interval between the death of Louis XIV..and 
the acceffion of the late king, a gradua} change was effected in the 
‘minds of a great part of the French nation ; and a combination of 

circumftances, operating on difpofitions this prepared, produced 

the revolution of 1789, which, not being condudted 3 in the moft 
prudential manner, gave fuch opportunities of daring exertion to 
ambitious mifcreants, that royalty was foon facrificed to democra- 
LY... . Pe 24 

We cannot conclude without exprefling our fi ingere sithes that 
the difinterefted and ingenious author may experience the, public 
patronage, to which he certainly poffeffes no. mean title 5. and that 
he may be thus encouraged .to continue - hjs .ufeful labours, which 
bid fair to enrich the ftock of Britifh literature with a feries of var 
luable productions, worthy to occupy a ftation in bg fame niche 
with the Spectator and the Guardian. 


Cheap Repoftory. 2 Fols, Marfhall Bayly se 


We prefume there are not many of our readers who are ignorant 
of the origin and defign of this publication, If any fuch there are, 
it may be proper to inform them that it owes its rife to the Chriftian 
benevolence of Mrs. Hannah More, who, obferving with concern 
the indecent ballads and other trath with which the minds of the 
poor are contaminated, conceived the defign of covntera¢ting them 
by a cheap diffufion of moral and religious pieces, adapted to the 
€apacity of the loweft clafs. ‘The repofitory was opened in March, 
1795, and met with fuch uncommon fuccefs, both in the fubfcrip- 
tion and the fale, that two millions were fold in the firft year, be- 
fides great numbers in Ireland. 

Such diftinguifhed encouragement, we may conclude, has arifen, 
in pa-t, from the peculiar circumftances of the times ; which, by alarm- 


ing the rich and great with the poffibie confequences of vice and 
irreligion 
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irteligion among the tower orders, have compelled them to give that 
attention to theit ‘religious principles, which, it is to be feared, 
mére humanity would not have’ obtained from them. But it is ‘an 
encouragement which, in the eyes of all religious people, muft ap= 
pear to be not moré than adequate to the importance of the plan, 
and the real merit of the execution. The pieces that compofé 
thefe volumes aré partly felected from old authors; but the greater 
number are original. They are written by various hands; and the 
pieces, we underffand,: as‘ they are fent in, are fubntitted. to the 
confideration of a committee, who receive, alter, or reject, as they 
fee proper.” None ‘are admitted which havé not a direé& moral of 
religious teridenty ; and evident care is taken that they breatlie a 
fpirit of ordé?t, fwbmiffion to authority, and 4 ftrain-of piety, lean- 
ing to what is called orthodox,—the only one, perhaps, fificiently 
impreffive for great effet among the common people. 
+ When the-defign of this work'is fo praifesworthy, it may well 
be fuppofed that its nature might exempt it fron critivifm as 4 om. 
pofition. But the truth is, that, irs this light alfo, many of the ftories 
are entitled to great praife; which is not to be wondered at, whem 
we are informed that the late Mr, Mafon, Mrs. Chapone, Mr. 
Gilpin, and other names, advantageoufly known to the world, have 
laid their offerings upon this altar of charity ; not to mention that 
the very refpeétable protectrefs of the fcheme has employed on this 
occafion' the talents of her head, as wellas the virtues of her hearty 
The language andincidents are, in general, well adapted to per- 
fons in that’ ftyle of life for-which the work is intended ; and thofe 
vices which are the chief inlets to ruin among the poor,—drunken~ 
nefs, floth, and, among women,the love of finery, ~are chiefly aim- 
ed at. | 
The character of Braywell is in a higher line of life, and is @ 
remarkably good picture of a worldly-minded felfith farmer. The 
fhepherd of Salifbury Plain is particularly pleafing. Many others 
will call forth fron cultivated minds the. tear of fenfibility. The 
verfe is not equal to the profe. Thoie of the common people who 
éan relifh verfe at all, might relifh better.— Nor cam we think thefe 
volumes, ‘excellent as they are for the purpofe, proper for dearding 
fchools, as tte Advertifement propofes, and for the very réafon that. 
they are proper for the very different purpofe for which they were’ 
written. The amount of the fubferiptions is annexed to the fir 
volume, which does honour to the judicious liberality of the age. 


SeleAions in Prafe. Written by Ty Lacey. Sw. is: 6d. Mace 
 Teifh. 1997. 


Thefe feleétions confift chiefly of fome fhort and triffing tales, 
which are much inferior to, thofe we generally find in little 
ftory-books for children. A few fketches, remarks, fragments, &c. 


are added, and, what the author calls a fatire on modern pleafare ; 
the 
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‘the language of which is extremely low, and, the attempt at. fra 
thour contemptibly vulgar. Take the following {pecimen — 


¢ The- purfe-proud cit, his delicate rib, ‘with mifs and mafter 
. Jackey, cannot poffibly melt théir fumimer hours in’ Norton Falgate 
or Thames-ftreet.— No, a country excurfion is propoféd by Mr, 
Guttle, and is. inftantly feconded by his loving fpoufé; with the 
addition: of “* Pray my deary, let’s take a ture to Margate, or fome 
fuch watering place, and have fome pleafiire for F cannot daré 
to be in London in the fultry dog days.” PJ 27. 


Dreffes of the Reprefentatives of the People, Members of the Two 
Councils, and of the Executive Diredlory i, alfo of the Minifters, 

— Judges, Meffengers, Urs, and other. Public Officers, ce. Fee 
From the original Drawings given by the Minifter. of the Interior. 
to Citizen Grafet S. Sauveur, The Whole illuftrated by an hif= 
torical Defcription, tranflated from the Frenche. Sto... 105. 6a5 
Harding. 1796, die: 


Whatever impreffion thefe dreffes may make upon’ the seilger 
when cuftom fhall have eftablithed them, they certainly at prefent 
appear. fantaftical and ridiculous. Ft is cuftom only which’ can 
make us think thofe mem legifiators and public funétionaries, whd 
appear at firft fight to be dreffed for the characters of a paritomime. 
But time reconciles thofe abfurdities ; and perhaps thé wigs ‘and 
robes of judges might appear equally- ‘annatoral and undignified, 
were they new. The fa/hion of moftof the new French dreffes is 
Spanith ; and the prefent publication of them gives the reader -ar 
exact, however whimfical, idea of them. It is curious to remark 
the fudden tranfition from the fimplicity, and even flovenlinefs. of 
the republican habit, to more glaring and fhowy fhapes and colours 
than perhaps any court in Europe exhibits. 


A Statement of Faas relative to the Behaviour of Dr. Parr to thé 
late Mr. Homer, and Dr. Combe ; in order to point out the Source, 
Falfehood, and Malignity of Dr. Parr’s, Attack in the Britifa 
Critic, on the Charader of Dr. Combe. 8vo. 15. Payne. 


Remarks on the Statement by Dr. Charles Combe. . By an occaftonat 
Writer in the Britifh Critic. Svo. 2s. Bell. ) 
This ftatement, was provoked from Dr. Combe.by. ap attack om 
his Horace. It muft.be.eonfeffed, that, whatever learning and _ta~ 
lents the remarker exhibits, there are points in the ftatement which 
he has not expungéd. Wei wifh to confign fuchi difputes.to obli« 
vion, 2s pvinful to humanity and injuri6us to learning. 
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